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a at HE introduction of printing into Spain was 
‘ VEX|| later than in most of the other large European 
i i countries, although it was established four years 
earlier than in England. 
The first Spanish printed book is generally 
S24} attributed to Lamberto Palmart at Valencia in 
the year 1474. Palmart was probably of Flemish origin, and 
he and most of the very early printers in Spain were either 
Germans or Flemings. Asa result we find that the cuts in 
Spanish fifteenth-century books were at first taken mainly from 
blocks brought into the country from Germany and other 
countries, or were copies made from the cuts in books which had 
already appeared in other parts of Europe. The output of illus- 
trated books in Spain in the fifteenth century, though only 
small in itself, is fairly high in proportion to the total output 
of the press. Of 950 (or thereabouts) Spanish incunabula now 
known to exist, about 200, or over a fifth, possess one or more 
woodcuts. In England the proportion is 4 than a tenth. 
As far as I can trace the dest dated book with illustrations 
printed in Spain appeared in 1480. This was an edition of 
* Read before the Bibliographical Society, with lantern illustrations, on 
16 February 1925. 
A 
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the Fasciculus temporum of Werner Rolewinck, an abridged 
history of the world, which found readers in many countries, 
from its first appearance in Cologne in 1474 until as late as 
1532. Many editions were published, and among them one 
of the rarest is the Spanish edition, printed at Seville in 1480, 
by Alonso del Puerto and Bartolomé Segura.* 

A comparison of this Spanish edition with the one printed 
by Georg Walch, a German, at Venice in 1479, shows clearly 
the source from which it derived its inspiration. In the 
setting of the pages, practically identical (except that the 
Spanish edition has seven extra leaves at the end devoted to 
the lives and customs of the philosophers), and in the imitation 
of the cuts there is abundant evidence that Puerto and Segura 
worked with a copy of Walch’s edition before them. 

The cuts consist of concentric circles, interspersed with 
outline cuts, representing biblical scenes and characters, with 
the usual views of cities, such as Rome, Venice, &c., which 
we are accustomed to find in early books of this class. The 
cut here shown is that of the Tower of Babel (Fig. 1). 

At Zaragoza in 1481 there appeared a Psalterium cum 
canticis, produced by an anonymous printer whose types are 
found subsequently in the possession of Pablo Hurus and 
Enrique Botel. The first page of the text has a striking 
xylographic capital B in the opening word of Psalm 1; this 
represents King David with his harp. These same printers 
also printed an Arte de bien morir about the same time, with 
cuts of obviously German character and origin. Under 1481 
we may also mention a Bula de indulgencias en favor de la 
iglesia de San Salvador de Avila, printed in the monastery of 
Nuestra Sefiora del Prado in Valladolid,? which is not only 
the first recorded piece of printing at that town but has a 
clearly designed woodcut seal and some other slight decoration. 


* Hain 6927 (not seen) ; Haebler 583; Brit. Mus. (I. B. 52305). 
+ Haebler, Bibliografia Ibérica, iii. 2. 
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Fig. 1. Fasciculus temporum, Seville, Puerto and Segura, 1480. 


We come now to perhaps the earliest book of which both 
the author and the illustrations can, with reasonable certainty, 
be described as wholly Spanish. This is Los trabajos de 
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Hércules, of Enrique de Villena, the printing of which was 
completed at Zamora 15 January 1483, by Antonio de 
Centenera, who had commenced work there the previous year. 
There are eleven cuts in the book, of an average measurement 
of 141 x96 mm., each occupying nearly one-half of a full 
page. They are apparently metal cuts, and the work is striking, 
if archaic. It is certainly unlike anything else of this period, 
and there is not much doubt that we have here the work of 
a native Spanish artist. As an example we take (Fig. 2) the 
fifth cut in the book, representing the capture of the mares 
of Diomedes. In this attention may be called to the black 
and white tiled pavement, which, with the general grouping 
of the figures, gives it a more finished appearance than any of 
its predecessors. 

The other ten cuts in the book represent Hercules and Cer- 
berus, Hercules after his fight with the Lernean Hydra, the 
killing of Antaeus, the killing of the Arcadian boar, Hercules 
upholding the heavens, the fight with the Nemean lion, the 
golden apples of Hesperides, the Cretan bull, the Stymphalian 
birds, and the cattle raider Cacus. 

For the period this is a very remarkable book, and both 
the text and the cuts deserve more attention than they have 
hitherto received. One point of interest arises in connexion 
with the work of the printer. A glance at the cuts will show 
that they were separately printed after the text, as in several 
instances the cuts over-run the letterpress through careless 
presswork. I do not recall another instance of this in any 
other fifteenth-century Spanish book of this particular period, 
and as far as other countries are concerned Dr. Ernst Crous, 
of Berlin, whose knowledge of incunabula during the last few 
years has been very special, tells me that similar instances are 
rare, and that in this matter there is no distinction between 
cuts on metal or on wood. I recall, however, that some of 
the ornamental borders of Ratdolt at Venice are found over- 
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Fig. 2. Los trabajos de Hercules, Zamora, Antonio de Centenera, 1483. 
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lapping the text on the title-page, indicating that they were 
printed after it. 

A second edition of this book was produced by Fadrique de 
Basilea at Burgos in 1499, with an entirely different set of 
cuts which Professor A. W. Pollard has adequately described 
as ‘ poor illustrations ’.* 

Our survey of illustrated or decorated books during the first 
decade of the printing press in Spain may be concluded by 
drawing attention to a very early, if not the earliest, example 
of the art in the city of Toledo. 

Pérez Pastor, in his bibliography of Toledo,? reproduces in 
facsimile a Papal Bull of Indulgence, issued by Sixtus IV in 
connexion with the war against the Moors. This was printed 
by Juan Vasquez at Toledo, and Pastor describes it as the 
first piece of printing in that town. He attributes it to the 
year 1483, but Haebler in his Bibliografia Ibérica (No. 94) 
clearly shows, by internal and other evidence, that the correct 
date is 1484, Pastor having probably misread a manuscript 
date inserted in his copy. A single 4to sheet printed on 
vellum, it consists of 43 lines of type with two small cuts. 
One of these comprises two figures and the two opening 
words of the document, all within an oblong border. The 
other cut, in the shape of a circular seal, represents the Virgin 
and Child. 

I have recently acquired another copy of this Indulgence, 
also printed upon vellum, but with variations which, up to 
the present, have been unrecorded. The cuts and the type 
are identical, and with one exception the text is the same, 
but instead of 43 lines there are only 39 in my copy, more 
of the words having been abbreviated. 

There is one interesting difference in the text. In my 


* For reproductions see Haebler, The Early Printers of Spain and Portugal 
(Plate V b). 
* Cristébal Pérez Pastor, La Imprenta en Toledo, Madrid, 1887. 
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example the amount of the offering as an acknowledgement of the 
indulgence which was granted is supplied in manuscript in the 
space left blank for the purpose, with the words, ‘ dos florines ’, 
while in the Pastor copy the sum is printed as ‘ seys reales de 
plata Castellanos’. Apparently this latter was the sum usually 
expected, but it was found convenient not to have a fixed 
tariff in some cases, and thus in some examples the space was 
left in blank. The date written in my copy is May 1484, and 
this particular indulgence had been granted to the Condesa 
de Oropesa, a member of a well-known family among the 
— nobility, the first Count being Fernando Alvarez de 

oledo, whose creation dates back to some twenty years 
before the date of this indulgence. The priority in date of 
printing between these two copies cannot be determined with 
any degree of certainty, but they hold the field at present as 
the earliest productions from any Toledo press. 

Pending further discoveries it would seem that book 
illustration, or even book decoration, did not amount to very 
much in Spain during the early years of the printing press in 
that country. Native craftsmen had been few, and the new 
art had no doubt been faced with the passive indifference 
which characterizes the attitude of the Spaniard to anything 
novel and unusual. On the other hand, the Spanish people, 
always individualistic in their tastes and habits, very soon 
impressed a distinctly Spanish tone and character upon their 
printed books. The foreign printers who settled in the 
country speedily assimilated the Spanish atmosphere. It 
was thus, that being accustomed to the bold characters in 
their manuscripts, the Spaniards never took kindly to Roman 
type, and this in spite of the fact that their earliest books 
were printed with it. Gothic type very soon became almost 
universal, and it was usually specially rich and round in its 
design. 

In the pages that follow, as we proceed from town to town, 
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Fig. 3. Tirant lo Blanch. Valencia, N. Spindeler, 1490 (reduced). 
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Fig. 4. Nebrija. Gramdtica. Barcelona, N. Spindeler, ¢. 1500 (reduced). 
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and observe the development of the decoration and illustra- 
tion of their books during the concluding years of the fifteenth 
century, and where the printers overlap, during the opening 
years of the succeeding one, we shall see, and be able to 
appreciate, the very special characteristics of early Spanish 
books which have given them a place, and a very distinctive 
one, in the history of early typography in Europe. We will 
commence our survey with Valencia, the birthplace of Spanish 
printing. Among the books of Palmart, the first printer, 
with one trifling exception, I can find none with illustrations. 
We must turn, therefore, to Nicol4s Spindeler, one of the 
peripatetic printers of German origin, who came originally 
from Saxony, and printed most of his books at Valencia, 
although he also worked from time to time at Tortosa, 
Barcelona, and Tarragona. He is responsible for, perhaps, 
the most beautiful printed page in any Spanish fifteenth- 
century book, the well-known recto of the first leaf of the 
text of Tirant lo Blanch, which he printed in 1490 (Fig. 3). 
There are three existing copies of the book, an imperfect one 
in the University Library of Valencia, one in the collection 
of the Hispanic Society of America, and the specially fine 
copy in the Grenville collection in the British Museum. It 
is of interest to note that the copy in America is without the 
fine border to the first leaf, and it is clear that there were 
two distinct issues of the book.t I have recently found this 
border again at Barcelona in a grammar of Nebrija an 
edition unrecorded by Haebler, but printed by Spindeler, 
¢. 1§00 (Fig. 4). Another of Spindeler’s books must be men- 
tioned, the Omelia sobre lo psalm del Miserere of Vinyoles, 

rinted in 1499, of which the only known copy is in the 
University Library at Valencia. On the verso of the title it 
has a fine and striking full-page cut, representing David on 
his knees in front of an army, his helmet and harp on the 


* Vide J. Ribelles Comin, Bibliografia de la Lengua V alenciana (pp.393-410). 
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ground, and the Almighty pictured among the clouds in the 
act of blessing him. In the background there is a hill sur- 
mounted by a castle, with a view of the sea and a large ship. 
In this book the cut has no border, but I have found the cut 
again seven years later in a Commentum in Psalmos, by J. Pérez 
de Valencia, also printed by Spindeler, but at Barcelona. 
The impression of the cut in 1506 is excellent, and it is now 
within borders, two of which, the lower and outside ones, are 
of considerable merit. This particular edition of Pérez de 
Valencia’s commentary is, like the Vinyoles, only known in 
one copy, and its acquisition has enabled me to settle definitely 
the fact that such an edition existed, a fact doubted by Serrano 
in his dictionary of Valencian printers.* 

Diego de Gumiel, one of the most decorative printers of the 
time, cannot be omitted when the illustrated books of Valencia 
are under review. Although his fifteenth-century work was 
confined to Barcelona he subsequently removed to Valladolid, 
and from there to Valencia, where he continued to print until 
1517. His two Valencian books which call for special notice 
are the Ars inventiva veritatis of Ramon Lull and the 4ureum 
opus — privilegiorum civitatis et regni Valentiae, both 
printed in the year 1515. 

The Ars inventiva has a fine title-page printed in red and 
black, and within a decorative border, in the lower compart- 
ment of which two somewhat uncomfortable-looking figures 
are holding up a blank shield, evidently designed for the 
owner of the book to insert his armorial bearings. The arms 
of Cardinal Ximenes de Cisneros, Spain’s famous statesman, 
ecclesiastic, soldier, and man of letters, to whom the book is 
dedicated, occupy most of the page. On the verso of the 
second leaf there is a cut which represents the mountain of 
Randa, situated near Palma, in the island of Mallorca, which 


* Serrano y Morales, Diccionario de impresores V alencianos, Valencia, 1898-9 


(p. 536). 
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will ever be famous as the birthplace of the author, Ramon 
Lull, whose philosophical writings and erudition, far in advance 
of the thirteenth century in which he lived, earned him the 
title of ‘ Doctor illuminatus’. One of the most remarkable 
thinkers of medieval times, he was at once a great Spanish 
philosopher, the founder of Spanish mysticism, and a religious 
teacher, who, taking his life in his hands, was one of the 
pioneers in missionary enterprise, while in his Blanguerna he 
found time to write a very remarkable Christian romance of 
chivalry. The most striking cut in the Ars inventiva appears 
on the verso of fol. 100, and depicts the martyrdom of Lull 
at Bujia.t | This cut presents the peculiarity that the title 
label at the top was originally cut with the town as ‘ Tunis ’. 
In my copy there has been a cancel slip printed, in the same 
type and contemporary with the book,? with the correct 
name, ‘ Bugia’, and this has been pasted over the word 
‘Tunis’. The British Museum copy has the block in its 
first state, and if it ever had the cancel slip, it has come away. 
Some fine initial letters and the singularly beautiful device of 
Gumiel contribute to make this book an example of really 
artistic early printing. : 

The Aureum Opus, with its outline woodcut borders and its 
imposing heraldic title-page, is one of Gumiel’s most successful 
efforts. The large equestrian cut of King Jaime illustrates 
nearly all the methods employed by the early woodcutter. 
For example, we have here shading by parallel lines placed 
closely together, of uniform and unequal length. We have 
white dots on a black ground, cross hatching and small alter- 
nate black and white triangles. In the book there is also 
a large initial letter, cut on metal, with portraits of Ferdinand 


* The modern Bougie, a port of Algeria on the coast of Africa. 

2 The copy is in another respect in contemporary condition, having its 
original limp vellum binding with string ties. It was formerly in the Heredia, 
William Morris, and George Dunn collections. 
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and Isabella, which we first find in a Copilacion de leyes, printed 
by Alvaro de Castro at Huete in 1485." 

Zaragoza was the second town in which printing took root 
in Spain, and attention may be called to a group of books 
which were produced there during the last ten or eleven years 
of the century, all of which are profusely illustrated, and 
many of the cuts in which, if not actually printed from the 
same blocks, are exceedingly close copies of previous German 
editions of the same works. They came from the press of 
Pablo and Juan Hurus. These men were Germans, and had 
come to Spain from Constance, a city which at that time had 
intimate commercial relations with the east of Spain. It is 
not, therefore, difficult to understand the reasons which 
actuated these men in establishing a printing press at 
Zaragoza. Of the books included in this group, we may 
take as outstanding examples, the Aesop of 1489, the Spejo 
de la vida humana of Rodericus Zamorensis, printed in 1491, 
the Mujeres ilustres of Boccaccio (1494), the Defensorium 
inviolatae virginitatis Mariae (c. 1495), and the Breidenbach 


(149 

ia Aesop of 1489 was produced by Juan Hurus, and has 
over 200 cuts, the only surviving copy being in the library of 
the Escorial. Sanchez? has reproduced the large full-page 
woodcut portrait of Aesop, and also one of the cuts from the 
text, and from these it is at once apparent that the cuts were 
copied from the edition produced by Sorg at Augsburg in 
1486, who in turn had been indebted to an edition printed 
by Zainer at Ulm as far back as 1477. 

The Spejo de la vida humana of Rodericus Zamorensis con- 
tains 39 fine cuts, one of which is here reproduced (Fig. 5). 
The cuts are taken from the Augsburg edition of Zainer in 
1476, and subsequently the same cuts appeared in the Lyons 


* For reproduction vide Haebler, Typographie Ibérique (Plate 42). 
a J. M. Sanchez, Bibliografia Zaragozana del siglo XV (No. 17). 
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edition of the Miroir de la vie humaine in 1482, printed by 
Philippe and Reinhart. 
The Mujeres ilustres of Boccaccio, for which Pablo Hurus 


was responsible in 1494, contains some 75 well-designed cuts. 
The book deals with notable women, from Eve onwards, and 
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Fig. 5. Spejo de la vida humana, Zaragoza, P. Hurus, 1491. 


the selection presents a wonderful catholicity of taste. You 
will see the story of Pyramus and Thisbe introduced by 
Shakespeare in his Midsummer Night’s Dream, Anthony and 
Cleopatra, an alleged incident in the life of Pope Joan, and 
the suicide of Seneca in his bath. 

All of these cuts are taken from the actual blocks used by 
Sorg in his edition of the same book at Augsburg in 1479, he 
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himself having laid under contribution an edition printed by 
Zainer at Ulm in 1473. 

The Defensorium inviolatae virginitatis Mariae is an extra- 
ordinary production, which for a long time was not recognized 
as a product of this press. It has 16 leaves printed on one 
side of the paper only, and each leaf has four cuts with de- 
scriptive letterpress underneath each cut. The first two 
leaves have only two cuts each and the fifth leaf has three 
cuts, making a grand total of §9 cuts in all. The only known 
copy of the book is in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 
A block book to all outward appearance, it was for long 
considered to be one, until the Gothic type of the letterpress 
was identified as that used by Pablo and Juan Hurus for titles 
and chapter headings.* 

We now come to the Viaje de la tierra sancta of Bernardo 
de Breidenbach. The book was produced ‘ a costas y expensas 
de Paulo Hurus aleman de Constacia’ 16 January 1498. 
This famous and pioneer illustrated book of travel of the 
fifteenth century has been the subject of a special mono- 
graph by Mr. Hugh W. Davies, a bibliographer, whose 
excellent catalogues of the early German and French books 
which belonged to the late Mr. C. Fairfax Murray are monu- 
ments of painstaking and original research. The illustrations 
in the book were all drawn on the spot by Erhart Reuwich 
of Utrecht, who accompanied the party. They consist of 
some large folding panoramic views of the places visited, 
pictures of the costumes of the inhabitants in some cases, and 
cuts showing various alphabets, such as Arabic, Hebrew, 
Greek, Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, and Armenian. Martin 
Martinez de Ampies was the translator of this, the only 


t A facsimile reproduction of this book was published by W. L. Schreiber 
in 1910. Defensorium inviolatae virginitatis Martae aus der Druckerei der Hurus 
in Saragossa in Faksimile-Reproduktion herausgegeben von Wilhelm Ludwig 
Schreiber, Weimar, Gesellschaft der Bibliophilen, 1910. 
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Spanish edition of the work. He has added a good deal to 
the original text by voluminous notes, which make this 
edition substantially different to any previous one. To 
those who are acquainted with fifteenth-century illustrated 
books the first edition of the Breidenbach, printed at 
Mainz in 1486, is one of the show books of the century. 
This Spanish issue has most, if not all, of the original cuts 
which appeared in 1486, with many additional ones, some 
copied from other books and some of original Spanish design. 
Matthew Huss of Lyons has been laid under contribution, 
several of the cuts from his Voragine of 1486 reappearing 
in this Spanish Breidenbach. Some others of Spanish pro- 
venance had already illustrated the Tesoro de la Pasion of 
Andrés de Li, printed by Pablo Hurus in 1494. Among these 
cuts are some very good Spanish adaptations from what is 
known as the ‘ Delbecq-Schreiber Passion ’, a series of 20 cuts 
which had appeared c. 1480. The ‘ Scourging of Christ ’ and 
the ‘ Driving out of the money changers ’ are typical examples. 
These cuts appear again in other books well on into the 
sixteenth century.* 

We may pause here to consider the wonderful example, 
afforded by this group of Zaragoza books, of the transference 
of woodcuts among the early printers. Professor A. W. 
Pollard has dealt with the general subject in a fascinating 
article which appeared in Bibliographica (vol. ii, p. 343), but 
without any special reference to Spain, which presents perhaps 
the most remarkable instance of this habit of pictorial plagiar- 
ism. When we consider that the actual blocks originally 
used in Ulm, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Basel, and Lyons have 
found their way to Zaragoza and other Spanish towns, we 
are put upon inquiry as to the cause of so striking a pheno- 
menon. The answer cannot be merely that certain German 


« For reproductions see Haebler, The Early Printers of Spain amd Portugal 
(Pl. XVII). 
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printers emigrated to Spain and brought the blocks with 
them. In some isolated cases this may have been so, but the 
practice was too widespread and the places of origin too far 
apart to allow of any such easy solution. I can only suggest 
that a consideration of the medieval trade routes throughout 
Europe will furnish an explanation. In the fifteenth century 
there was a recognized trade route from Germany through 
the southern parts of France to Spain, the chief stations 
on the way being Basel and Lyons. What is more natural than 
that by purchase or barter the Spanish printer should provide 
himself with material at once adequate, and in all probability 
cheap. And this must be said for him, that he exercised very 
excellent taste in his selection. For example, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to improve upon the quality of 
the cuts which came from the wood-cutters of Ulm and 
Augsburg between 1470 and 1480. The subject is one of 
great interest, but would necessitate much detailed and expert 
research to explore in an adequate way, as the available 
material is scattered far and wide among the libraries of 
Europe and America. 

Printing commenced in Barcelona in 1475. From 1481 to 
1499 the most important printer in the town was Pedro Posa, 
a Catalan priest, and one of the most prolific native printers 
of the period. The title-page of his Imitacio Christi in 1482 
(Fig. 6) shows that he was capable of producing fine decorative 
work. The border used in it appears again in his De partibus 
orationis by Phocas, and the very fine design of Italian knot 
work is an almost exact reproduction of the border on the 
title of the Calendarium of Regiomontanus, produced by 
Ratdolt at Venice during the same year. We find this border 
again at Barcelona, eleven years later, in a Vida e transit de 
San Feronimo, printed by Pedro Miquel in 1493. 

The next Barcelona press to be mentioned is that of Juan 
Rosembach, A German from Heidelberg, he is one of the 


B 
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most important and intriguing figures in the history of the 
Spanish printing press. MHaebler attributes to him in the 
fifteenth century eighteen books at Barcelona, five at Tarra- 
gona, two at Valencia, and one at Perpignan. I very much 
doubt if this at all exhausts the number of his incunabula, 
while it is certain that during the first thirty years of 
the sixteenth century he had a very considerable output. 
Dr. Burger! giving some thirty-three books printed by him 
between 1501 and 1530. 

In his Peccador remut of Malla, printed about 1495, which 
book, however, does not contain his name, he uses a large 
ornamental title label, which is supported by the figures of 
two angels.2 He uses it again in one of his acknowledged 
books, the Missale Tarraconense, printed at Tarragona in 1499. 
One of the best examples of Rosembach’s illustrated fifteenth- 
century books is the Carcel de amor of San Pedro, which appeared 
in 1493, of which one of the cuts is here shown (Fig. 7). 

As has already been mentioned, Rosembach’s work extended 
well on into the sixteenth century. We find him principally 
engaged in Barcelona, with occasional excursions to Perpignan, 
Tarragona, and Montserrat. It was to the monastery at 
Montserrat that he sent a staff of men to carry out liturgical 
printing there during the years 1518 to 1522, and again in 
1524. Of his earlier work in the sixteenth century mention 
may be made of the Compendi utilissim cotra pestilécia, printed 
in 1507, an exceedingly rare book, which has striking cuts of 
our Lord and St. Sebastian on the title. The Spill de la vida 
religiosa which he produced in Barcelona in 1515 and the 
Gramatica Llatina of Nebrissensis in 1523, are two books in 
which his decorative title-pages are seen to advantage. 


* Dr. Konrad Burger, Die Drucker und Verleger in Spanien und Portugal von 
1501-36, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 60-1. 

+ For reproduction, see Haebler, The Early Printers of Spain and Portugal 
(Pl. III b). 
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Of his later work good specimens are the Vita Christi del 
Seraphich doctor sanct Ioan Bonaventura in 1522, the De 
puerorum moribus disticha of Michael Verinus, 1526, and his 
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Fig. 6. Imitacio Christi, Barcelona, P. Posa, 1482 (reduced). 


last recorded book, the Ordinarium Tarraconense, Barcelona, 

1530. 

The Vita Christi, in Catalan, has been a fruitful source of 

perplexity to bibliographers for many years. On the title- 
B2 
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Fig. 7. Carcel de amor, Barcelona, Juan Rosembach, 1493. 


page there is a cut of the Virgin and Child, with a figure in > 
adoration, the word ‘ Montserrat ’ being engraved at the foot, 
while in the bottom border two angels are busily plying a saw 
across a{miniature mountain. V. Salv4, in a catalogue of 
books issued by him in London in 1826, offered a copy for 
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sale, to which he added the following note: ‘ There is neither 
‘date, place, nor printer’s name affixed to this edition, but 
‘from the type and the engraving on the title page, I have 
‘no doubt that it was printed at the monastery of Montserrat 
‘about the year 1500. I do not find this work mentioned in 
‘ Nicol4s Antonio, nor, strange to say, in the diffuse account 
‘which Méndez gives in his rr ae espanola of the editions 
‘ printed at the monastery of Montserrat.’ 

Hidalgo, who brought out another edition of Méndez in 
1861, places this book among a list of doubtful ones. In 1904 
Haebler, in his Bibliografia Ibérica (No. 70), attributes it to 
Rosembach at Barcelona, c. 1494. Between Ig11 and 1915 
reproductions of some of the cuts in the book are given in 
Bibliofilia (vol. i, p. 208, and vol. ii, PP. 114-15), and the 
book placed at Montserrat, ¢. 1518. As late as 1919 Albareda, 
in his La impremta de Montserrat, describes the book at con- 
siderable length, and comes to the conclusion that all the 
available evidence supports the Montserrat provenance, and 
urges in aid of his contention that the same cut on the title 
appears in a Lectionarium, png tage | printed by Rosembach 
at the monastery in 1524, and he places the Vita Christi at 
Montserrat between 1519 and 1522. 

I have been able to settle the point by discovering a copy 
with the missing last leaf. The discovery is too long a story 
to give in detail here, but it will add yet another interesting 
chapter to the romance of book collecting. 

The book was in fact printed by Juan Rosembach at 
Barcelona 8 February 1522. The printer’s device used in 
this book is more elaborate than the usual white initials on 
the black background, which with an intertwined ‘H’, to 
denote Heidelberg, from which town he came, was the 
simple mark which Rosembach used in all his incunabula 
and in the large majority of his later books. In this device, 
however, we have the Arms of Burgundy hanging from the 
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branches of a tree, while two stags support a shield, round 
which is a motto and also his name. 

The cuts in the book are crude, but not without interest. 
The crucifixion on the verso of the title has character, while 
the little cut (Fig. 8), depicting Christ stilling the tempest, 
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Fig. 8. Vita Christi, Barcelona, Juan Rosembach, 1522. 


does more credit to Barcelona shipbuilding in the sixteenth 
century than to any vessel in use in the time of our Lord. 


The De puerorum moribus disticha of 1526 is also a scarce 


little book, with its xylographic title, printed in red, followed 
by a quaint little cut of the Evangelist Luke, whose connexion 
with the work is not very obvious. 


The last example of the printer is provided by the Ordi- 


narium Tarraconense, a fine piece of liturgical printing; the 
title, which is printed in red, consists of a large ‘ T’ within 


a shield. 
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The illustrated books printed by Rosembach are charac- 
terized by a rugged simplicity, which is at once pleasing and 
adequate. Typically Spanish in atmosphere, his decorative 
haolee and illustrations were lavishly employed, and unlike 
most of his contemporaries the large majority of his fifteenth- 
century books contain illustrations. 

When we come to printing at Montserrat we shall have 
something to say about Johann Luschner, but here in Barce- 


ae 


Fig. 9. Eymericus—Directorium Inquisitorum, Barcelona, J. Luschner, 1503. 











lona he also produced several books in the ten years 1495-1505. 
His illustrations are remarkably few, but I have a copy of the 
Directorium Inquisitorum of Nicolaus Eymericus, printed by 
Luschner 28 September 1503, in which, on the verso of the 
title, there is a fine full-page cut of our Lord, with the 
legend, ‘ Salvator midi salva nos’, and at the four corners 
the emblems of the Evangelists. It is impressive and well 
designed, but what strikes one most in the book is the number 
of very finely designed and beautifully executed initial 
letters, white on a black background (Fig. 9). This is the 
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first edition of one of the very earliest works on the practice of 
the Inquisition. 

Gabriel Pou printed an edition of the Aeneid of Virgil 
in Barcelona, which survives in only a single copy in the 
British Museum. It bears the date of 1405, which is of 
course absurd. Haebler strongly questions whether the book 
was printed in the fifteenth century at all, and suggests 
1505 as more probable. Dr. Thomas, in his ‘Short-Title 
Catalogue of Books printed in Spain and now in the British 
Museum ’, hazards the opinion that it may be 1495. I incline 
to think that Haebler is correct. There is no evidence at all, 
apart from the date on this Virgil, that Pou ever printed in 
the fifteenth century. His other known books were in 1503, 
1505, and 1507, and I have recently secured another one in 
Barcelona, dated 1504. It is an edition of the Constitutions 
of Catalonia, in Catalan, and the austere simplicity of the title- 
page and the neat form of his device (Fig. 10), which has now 
come to light for the first time, merit attention. You will 
observe the representation of a well at the foot, and it is of 
interest to note that the Catalan word for our word ‘ well’, 
is ‘pou’. There is a small woodcut capital ‘ P’ in the text, 
which is identical with one in the Virgil, and I think we may 
now safely exclude Gabriel Pou from the number of fifteenth- 
century printers. If this book of 1504 had been undated 
even those acquainted with the archaic appearance of Spanish 
printing well on into the sixteenth century might have 
dated the book ten years earlier. 

We have already seen that the first illustrated book printed 
in Spain was produced at Seville. As far as the Seville printers 
of incunabula are concerned, book illustration was not their 
strong point. The work of Puerto and Segura has already 
been mentioned (page 2). The Compaijieros Alemanes,' an 


* i.e. Paul of Cologne, Johann Pegnitzer, Magnus Herbst, and Thomas 
Glockner. 
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original quartet, who between 1490 and 1503 issued many 
books and shed individual partners from time to time, until 
Pegnitzer alone was left, contented themselves with single 
cuts to adorn their title-pages, the first of which did not 
appear until 1498, eight years after the commencement of 
the partnership. 

The Cronica del Cid afforded them, or rather the three then 
remaining partners, the opportunity of displaying the martial 
valour of the Cid, Ruy Diaz de Bivar, on horseback on the 
first page, and one or two other similar examples can be 
found. 

Meinardo Ungut and Stanislao Polono were similarly un- 
enterprising, but their Cinco libros de Seneca of 1491 has some 
fine decorative initials printed in red which are not common 
at the period. In 1492, in Cavalca’s Espejo de la cruz, there 
is a cut on the verso of the title which is reproduced by 
Haebler,t and which I have found later in Padilla’s Retablo 
de la vida de cristo, printed by Jacobo Cromberger in 1518, 
an unrecorded edition. 

The Processionarium ordinis praedicatorum of 1494, one of 
the earliest books with music printing in Spain, is a fine piece 
of work. The first woodcut capital letter, white on a red 
background, with which the book opens, is a delicate and 
interesting example of contemporary decoration. The music 
notes are printed in black on a stave of four red lines, and the 
book has at the end the pretty device of these printers, con- 
sisting of their initials, ‘M & S’, hanging from the branches 
of a tree. In 1500 they printed ‘an edition of the Improbatio 
Alcorani of Ricoldus, on the title of which a Friar is depicted 
in the act of teaching five attentive, if somewhat plain-looking, 
Arabs. 

Stanislao Polono seems to have emigrated to Alcala in 1502, 
because we find that he printed the first book in that town 


* Haebler, The Early Printers of Spain and Portugal (P|. XXII). 
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in that year. A translation of the Vita Christi of Ludophus 
de Saxonia by Ambrosio Montesino, it is a handsome work 
in four large and beautiful volumes. A bold Gothic type, 
printed throughout in red and black, fine woodcut capitals, 
with his own interesting device, a cross and circle, the circle 
being doubled, with the initial ‘S’ in the inner compartment 
and the word ‘ Polonus ’ between the two circles, with a back- 
ground of floral decoration. On each of the four titles of the 
book there is a cut, which shows Montesino presenting his 
translation to the Catholic monarchs, Ferdinand and Isabella 
(see frontispiece). ‘The whole work forms a fitting introduc- 
tion to the art of printing in a town which in the years that 
followed was destined to take so important a place in both 
the typographical and the literary history of Spain. 

The first press was established in the city of Salamanca in 
or about the year 1480, and was an anonymous one, nor did 
it, as far as is known, include any illustrated books. It is 
not until 1491 that we find another press, also anonymous, 
known as the ‘Segundo grupo goético’, containing books 
with any attempt at decoration or illustration. Space 
does not permit us to mention more than four books from 
this press. The Fiameta of Boccaccio in 1497, Las Decadas 
of Livy in the same year, the Confessional of Madrigal (El 
Tostado) in 1498, and a hitherto unrecorded edition of the 
Céstituctoes y Estatutos of Diego de Deza, bishop of Palencia 
in 1501. 

The Fiameta is a very rare book, of which the Salva copy 
is now in the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York. Its 
title-page, which represents Panfilo and Fiameta, is a striking 
piece of work. 

The title-page of Las Decadas of Livy shows the author at 
work, and is one of the best cuts in any Salamanca book of 
the period. 

Madrigal’s El Confessional of 1498 must not be confused 
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with another edition issued in 1499 from the same press, 
although they both have the same full-page cut on the verso 
of the title. 

The Coéstitucides y Estatutos of Deza is a discovery of my 
own, and the title-page is a typical piece of Spanish decoration 
with its xylographic title surmounted by the Bishop’s Arms. 
It has also good initial letters of delicate workmanship, while 
the press work shows off to advantage the fine round Gothic 
type of these printers. 

Juan Giesser, the last of the Salamanca printers of incuna- 
bula, had no illustrated books until the Vita et processus sancti 
thome cantuariensis, which he produced in 1506. 

Burgos is the next town that claims our attention. Printing 
was introduced there in 1485 by Fadrique (Biel) de Basilea, 
who had printed at Basel from 1470. His device, we shall see 
later, is a lion holding in his paw a standard bearing the arms 
of that city. He worked at Burgos for the long period of 
over thirty years (1485-1517), but it was some years after he 
commenced before he seriously directed his attention to the 
illustration of his books. A book that he printed in 1498 
deserves more than passing notice. Among the school books 
of the fifteenth century the Latin grammars of Aelius Donatus, 
a famous fourth-century grammarian, are to be found in 
numerous editions in Germany, Italy, and the Low Countries, 
while in England editions have survived among our incuna- 
bula from the presses of Caxton, Machlinia, Wynkyn de 
Worde, and Pynson. So popular was this compressed 
grammar that we find editions among the block books long 
after the invention of printing by movable types, it being 
more economical to produce them xylographically than to 
keep the type standing. Under these circumstances it is 
somewhat remarkable that there was only one edition in the 
fifteenth century printed in Spain, namely, the De octo partibus 
orationis with the Regula Dominus of Remigius added. 
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Fig. 11. Donatus—De octo partibus orationis, Burgos, F. de Basilea, 1498. 
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The author is exhibited at work in the cut which appears 
on the title, and the first page of the text is within very 
striking and beautiful borders (Fig. 11), the decorative and 
sporting character of which, while having no obvious con- 




















Fig. 12. Stultiferae naves, Burgos, F. de Basilea, ¢. 1501. 


nexion with the study of grammar, no doubt afforded a 
pleasing distraction to the youthful students of the time. 
The only other work of this printer which need detain us 
among his fifteenth-century books is his beautiful and ex- 
tremely rare edition of the Stultiferae naves of Badius Ascensius, 
which appeared about 1499, and a copy of which is in the 
British Museum. This work forms an addition to the famous 
Stultifera navis of Sebastian Brant, but the books are distinct, 
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and should not be confused. This Spanish edition has always 
been attributed to the year 1499, presumably because that 
year is engraved upon the device of Fadrique de Basilea, 
which is on the last leaf; but the book cannot have been 
printed until 1501, or possibly later. The first edition was 
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Fig. 13. Stultiferae naves, from the first French edition, Paris, 1500. 


printed in Paris 22 February 1500 (i.e. 1§00/o1), and 
is, with some trifling exceptions in the setting, identical 
with this Burgos edition. The cuts in the French edition 
are eight in number, and six of them are found closely repro- 
duced in the Spanish edition. I have examined the two 
books carefully, and there is no reasonable doubt that the 
Spanish cuts were in fact copied from the French and not 
vice versa. The Spanish wood-cutter has no doubt done his 
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work well, but in his treatment he has not quite reproduced 
the minutiae of the original. Take, for example, the cut 
(Fig. 12) from the Spanish edition and note the waves, the 
shading, and the man at the extreme end of the boat on the 
left of the cut. Now look at the same cut from the French 
edition (Fig. 13), and it will be seen that in the waves and 
shading the French is clearly more original, while you will 
notice that the man at the end of the boat at the left of the 
cut is engaged in putting a piece of food into his mouth, 
which was missed by the Spanish copyist, who has merely 
succeeded in giving him a double chin ! 

The French cuts reappeared in a translation entitled 
La nef de folles at Paris, ‘ por petit Laurens Pour Geoffray 
de marnef’, in 1500, while Michel le Noir uses them again in 
an edition in 1501. 

Mention has been made of the date 1499 being engraved 
upon the device of the printer in this Spanish edition. How 
long this date was kept on this device I am not certain, but 
in the Dante which he printed in 1515 the date had by that 
time been removed from the scroll, the device being other- 
wise the same. It may be seen in the reproduction of the 
colophon of his Refranes famosissimos of the same year, a work 
of extraordinary rarity, the only known copy of which was 
in the collection of the famous French bibliophile, Charles 
Nodier (Fig. 14). Here is the blank scroll where before 
had been inserted the date 1499. The device in this book is 
within a border. In the Dante it appears without one. 

The next printer at Burgos was Juan de Burgos, who is 
responsible for several illustrated books between 1490 and 
1499. The three of which I have personal knowledge are the 
Epiligo en medicina y cirurgia of Ketham in 1495, Un tractado 
breve de confession of about the same period, and the Doctrinal 
de caballeros of Cartagena, printed by him in May 1497. 

The Epiligo en medicina is the first Spanish edition of this 
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famous fifteenth-century collection of medical and surgical 
treatises written for the benefit of the general practitioners 
of the time. The book has many fine cuts, including a con- 
temporary surgery with two doctors discussing the contents 
of a flask of urine, while a specially clear full-page cut shows 
the astronomical man. There are many other cuts in the 
book, which combine to make it a striking picture of the 
practice of medicine and surgery in the fifteenth century. 

The Tractado breve de confession has no place, printer, or 
date of printing. I discovered it, bound up with another 
Spanish incunable, both of them having been at one time in 
the library of a religious house at Oristano in Sardinia. On 
the title there is a cut which represents the Pope, Alexander VI 
(Rodrigo Borja), himself a member of a Spanish family settled 
near Valencia, seated on his throne, presenting crosses to 
a number of persons, one of whom is kneeling in the act of 
receiving it. Dr. Haebler, when I submitted the book to 
him, readily identified the types as those of Juan de Burgos, 
and dated the book between 1495 and 1499. He further tells 
me that the cut has hitherto been unknown, and that he 
cannot trace it in any other book, an unusual occurrence, as 
we have seen, in the case of early Spanish woodcuts. 

The Doctrinal de caballeros of Cartagena has a cut on the 
title which represents a king seated on his throne in the act 
of delivering a lance to a knight, who kneels before him. 
I have found this cut again in an edition of Las Decadas of 
Livy, printed by Andrés de Burgos, also at Burgos in 1505. 

Toledo has already been referred to as the place where 
gy Vasquez started a press in 1484 by printing indulgences. 

e was followed by Antonio Téllez, who printed similar 
ecclesiastical documents and books. For example, I have a 
Bula de difuntos in Catalan, printed in 1495, in which there 
is a small circular cut, representing the Virgin and Child, 
and, alongside, woodcut reproductions of the signatures of the 
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Bishops of Avila and Salamanca. The only other known copy 
of this indulgence, in a very mutilated state, is in the Biblioteca 
de Catalunya at Barcelona. 

In 1498 Pedro Hagembach started a press in the town, 
which included several works, both sacred and profane, which 
were illustrated. 

The Comentarios of Julius Caesar, which appeared in 1498, 
has a good title-page with a well-designed cut of the Royal 
Arms. An important historical and liturgical book, the Missale 
Mixtum, or Mozarabic Missal, is perhaps his ‘magnum opus’. 
One of the most sumptuously printed of early Spanish books, 
there is a cut on the title representing St. Ildefonso receiving 
the casula at the hands of the Virgin, surmounted by a cross 
and crowned with a cardinal’s hat. This particular cut has 
been regarded by some bibliographers as depicting the arms 
of Cardinal Ximenes de Cisneros, and being used by Hagembach 
as his device. It certainly does not represent the arms of the 
cardinal, which are correctly given in the Complutensian 
Polyglot Bible. 

Hagembach seems to have used the cut in two states. In 
the Comentarios of Caesar it appears without the border, 
motto, cross, or cardinal’s hat, all of which are found in this 
missal. As the cut also appears in books which were not 
printed by him, the reasonable assumption is that it was 
used in books brought out under the patronage and direction 
of Ximenes, and it appears to have been confined to such 
books. 

Hagembach printed during the opening years of the next 
century, and Las Epistolas de Seneca in 1502, and Los V libros 
of the same author in 1510, both have a rather well-known 
cut of a man seated in a monastic scriptorium, or cell, at 
a table, engaged in writing, while on the wall in front of him 
is a shelf with an open book. His Scala spiritualis of Climacus, 
which he printed in 1505, has the Ildefonso cut on the title, 
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which we have already mentioned. Up to the present it has 
always been assumed that Hagembach stopped printing in 
Toledo in 1505, but I am reasonably certain that at least 
two later books were printed by him, the Los V libros of 
Seneca in 1510, and the Cayda de principes of Boccaccio in 
1511. The last-named book is a very interesting one, which 
has upon its title-page a most amusing cut showing the wheel 
of fortune. Four figures are portrayed in grotesque and 
humorous attitudes on various spokes of the wheel, which is 
being turned by a solemn-looking lady representing ‘ La 
Fortuna’; for the period, a striking piece of artistic humour 
(Fig. 15). This cut appeared in an edition of the same work 
which was printed by Meinardo Ungut and Stanislao Polono 
in 1495. ‘The original source from which this design was 
copied is of special interest. Among the beautiful designs 
which adorn the wonderful pavement in Siena Cathedral is 
one dating back to 1372 and depicting a wheel with eight 
spokes, with a king at the top and three figures clinging to 
the two sides and bottom, striving to maintain their hold as 
the wheel revolves. In the outside angles of the design are 
portraits of Epictetus, Aristotle, Seneca, and Euripides, each 
with a scroll containing a quotation from his own writings. 
In imitation of this Domenico di Niccolo del Coro, who held 
the post of Clerk of the Works in the cathedral between 1413 
and 1423, and was himself famous for his skill in carving and 
inlay, designed a Wheel of Fortune, which he inlaid in the 
lower panel of a door in the Chapel of the Palazzo Communale. 
This design is practically the same as the Spanish woodcut. 
At the bottom of the wheel a man is clinging, with the inscrip- 
tion So senza Regno (I am without a kingdom). Half-way up 
the wheel on the right clings another figure, and the inscrip- 
tion, Regnero (I will reign). On the top a seated figure with 
the word Regno (I reign), and lastly, on the other side, a man 
descending with the word Regnai (I have reigned). Reference 
































Fig. 15. Boccaccio—Cayda de principes, Toledo [Pedro Hagembach], 
1511 (reduced). 
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to the cut will show that these inscriptions have all been 
copied and rendered into Spanish." 

The town of Pamplona had only one press in the fifteenth 
century, but the printer, Arnaldo Guillén de Brocar, who 
printed some sixteen books there before the close of the 
century, will ever be famous for his great Polyglot Bible and 
many other books which he printed in Alcala and elsewhere 
in the sixteenth century, and to which attention will be 
directed later on. 

Of his incunabula his Diaeta salutis of Bonaventura in 
1497 is an interesting little octavo volume, which has a cut 
of the crucifixion on the title, and one of the Virgin and Child 
on the verso. That hewas capable of producing a well-executed 
title-page can be seen from his Doctrina de los religiosos en 
romance of Peraldus, which he printed in 1499. The features 
of the Friar, who is shown in a pulpit addressing some col- 
leagues, show an unusual amount of expression, as do the faces 
of the congregation. 

Mention has already been made of Valladolid and of the 
press at the monastery of Nuestra Sefiora del Prado. Pedro 
Giraldi and Miguel de Planes were responsible in this city for 
many illustrated books during the last three years of the 
century. Their Memoria de la redencion of Pérez Machuca 
in 1497, for example, has a cut of the Royal Arms on the title, 
noticeable for the decorative floral work, of unusual distinc- 
tion, which surrounds it. Of this book there are only two 
known copies. 

Montserrat is the last place we shall deal with in this outline 
of Spanish book-illustration in the fifteenth century. The 
monastery of Montserrat (mons serratus), is one of the most 
interesting places in the neighbourhood of Barcelona. The 
mountain upon which the monastery is situated is indeed 


* For an account of this Pavement of Siena, see R. H. Hobart Cust’s The 
Pavement Masters of Siena, London, G. Bell & Sons, 1go1. 
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jagged as a saw. This peculiarity is a prominent feature of 
almost every cut that issued from the monastic press in the 
fifteenth century. The press started in 1499, and Juan 
Luschner, whose work at Barcelona we have already noticed, 
was the first printer. His first book was the Meditationes of 
St. Bonaventura, one of a series of that author’s works. They 
were small octavo volumes, of which 800 copies of each seem 
to have been printed. 

Albareda, in his bibliography (itself printed in the monas- 
tery),' apologizes for a brief description of the book, as in 
spite of the original issue of 800 copies he had found it 
difficult to find a complete one. - The title-page shows the 
monastery and the mountain, while the circular cut which 
follows the colophon depicts the Virgin and Child, who is 
engaged using a saw upon one of the peaks of the mountain. 
Luschner seems to have produced some 17 books at the 
monastery between 1499 and 1500. In all probability this 
does not exhaust his output. Haebler? gives an interesting 
account of a contract dated in January 1499, between Luschner 
and the authorities of the monastery, in which the wages of 
himself and his men are provided for, and the prices of the 
printing material and paper fixed. 

Juan Rosembach was another Barcelona printer who worked 
for the Montserrat press, as we find that between 1518 and 
1524 he, by himself, or by his workmen, printed many liturgical 
works within the monastic walls. In the absence of surviving 
copies of many of these it will always be difficult to say with any 
degree of certainty whether in fact they were actually all printed 
there or at Rosembach’s established press at Barcelona. 


In bringing to an end this partial and necessarily inadequate 
outline of illustrated Spanish incunabula, there are certain 


* Albareda, La impremta de Montserrat, 1919, pp. 90-2. 
4 The Early Printers of Spain and Portugal, pp..76-7. 
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broad conclusions which may be drawn from the available 
material which has been at our disposal. 

In the first place a tribute should be paid to the energy 
and enterprise which characterized the early printers of 
Spain, whether immigrants from Germany or native born 
masters of the craft. They lost no time, as a rule, in pro- 
ducing their literary wares in the vernacular. Their press 
work was careful and their types clear and well designed. 
Their decoration and illustrations were imposing from their 
very simplicity, while very seldom does one find in a Spanish 
incunable cuts which have no possible connexion with the 
contents of the book, a practice not so uncommon in the earl 
history of book illustration in other countries. Above all, 
they impressed upon their work a national character and 
atmosphere, which enables the student of early typography to 
identify, without much difficulty, a specimen of early Spanish 
printing when place and printer have been omitted. If their 
illustrations lacked some of the special artistic merit which is 
found in the early illustrated books of Italy and France, it is, 
I suggest, only because they placed more importance upon 
the strong and effective decoration and illustration of the 
printed page than upon the production of illustrated works 
of art in which the contents of the book and the message it 
was intended to convey took a secondary place. 

My friend, Mr. Updike, who has laid all students of early 
typography under such deep obligation by his wonderful 
survey of the history of printing types, confesses that it is 
difficult to define what we all recognize as the essentially 
. — ’ nature of the early printing in the Peninsula. I can 
only suggest that an illustrated fifteenth-century Spanish 
book is notable, in comparison with other countries, for an 
austere magnificence, which was also to be found in other 


* Daniel Berkeley Updike, Printing Types, their History, Forms and Use, 
A Study in Survivals, Harvard University Press, 1922. 
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departments of Spanish life and character. Spanish art was 
often sombre, and nearly always imposing, and this is not 
surprising in a country in which religion was so dominating 
and impelling a factor. Spain had no place in her scheme of 
things for the trifling or the merely ornate. Artistic refine- 
ments were always less to the Spaniard than the expression 
of a virile and vigorous outlook upon men and things. We 
find this reflected in her fifteenth-century book illustration. 
This is not perhaps very original in treatment, but when she 
did borrow, it was the bold and the masculine that attracted 
her, and her adaptations were always on these lines. The 
handsome, well-adjusted title-page of a Spanish early printed 
book will bear comparison with those of any other country 
in Europe. It is very much to be regretted that surviving 
examples are so scarce, more especially here in England. 

In book decoration and illustration, true greatness is only 
achieved when the decoration and illustration blend with the 
letter press to form one harmonious whole. Judged by this 
standard, Spanish books in the fifteenth century occup 
a very high if not a commanding position, a position we 
maintained in the succeeding century, but one which was 
destined to suffer at least partial eclipse in the centuries that 
have followed.* 

* Early Book-Illustration in Spain, by the writer of this paper, carrying the 


subject up to the close of the sixteenth century, and illustrated with facsimile 
reproductions, will be published (Grafton & Co.) in the autumn. 








ENGLISH ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


3] T the meeting of the Bibliographical Society on 
Monday, 19 January 1925, Mr. Eric G. Millar 
| read a paper on‘ English Illuminated Manuscripts 
from the Tenth to the Thirteenth Centuries ’, 





be published by MM. Van Oest of Brussels and Paris. As the 
paper was written round the slides, only a note of the main 
points is here offered, in order to maintain the record of the 
Society’s proceedings. 

The repeated Danish invasions during the ninth century 
destroyed quantities of existing books and put a temporary 
stop to the production of others. When illumination was 
revived again it drew its inspiration in the first instance 
from abroad. Peace was signed between Alfred and the 
Danes in 886; his interest in learning and in book pro- 
duction is well known, but no illuminated manuscripts from 
his time survive. The first examples are of the reign of his 
grandson Athelstan (925-40), viz. the English additions to the 
Athelstan Psalter, Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Galba A. XVIII 
(slide 1), and the frontispiece to a copy of Bede’s Life of 
St. Cuthbert, now MS. 183 at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. The execution of both manuscripts is comparatively 
coarse, but they are of importance as specimens of English 
illumination before it developed on the lines which made it 
famous. 

The rise of the celebrated Winchester school in the second 
half of the tenth century was illustrated by King Edgar’s 
Charter to New Minster, of a.p. 966, now Brit. Mus. 
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Cotton MS. Vesp. A. VIII (slide 2); by the Benedictional 
of St. Aethelwold, the masterpiece of the school, now in the 
Duke of Devonshire’s library (slides 3-5), by the early Eleventh- 
Century Gospels at Trinity College, Cambridge (slide 6), 
and Add. MS. 34890 in the British Museum (slide 7), this 
last being noteworthy for the use of silver in the decoration 
and for the drawing of the features in outline on the plain 
vellum. Outline drawing of the period was illustrated by 
the Liber Vitae of New Minster, Winchester, of about 1016-20, 
now Brit. Mus. Stowe 944 (slide 8), and by one of several 
extant copies of Prudentius, Psychomachia, Brit. Mus. 
Cotton MS. Cleop. C. VIII (slide. 9). The last stage of 
the Winchester school was shown by the Psalter written at 
New Minster about 1060, and now Brit. Mus. Arundel MS. 
60 (slide 10). 

The Norman Conquest brought about a change in style, 
due to the introduction of foreign illuminators ; in its early 
stages the new style was comparatively heavy: this was 
illustrated by the St. Albans Psalter of 1119-46 at Hildesheim, 
and the life of St. Edmund, a Bury production of about 
1125-50 in the collection of Sir George Holford (slide 12). 
Of the later development of the style, the examples offered 
were the magnificent Bury St. Edmunds Bible at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge (slides 13-15), the famous Win- 
chester Bible (slides 16-19), and a fragment of a sister book 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library (slide 20). Of other types 
of twelfth-century manuscripts, Lives of Saints were illustrated 
by the ‘ Guthlac’ Roll in the British Museum (slide 21) ; 
Bestiaries, a characteristically English product, by the Worksop 
Bestiary in the Pierpont Morgan Library (slide 22), Brit. Mus. 
Harl. MS. 4751 (slide 23), and a related volume in the Cam- 
bridge University Library (slide 24); Psalters, by the fine 
volume in the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow (slides 25, 26), 
and the Psalter from Westminster Abbey, now Brit. Mus. 
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Royal MS. 2 A. XXII (slide 27). No immediate change in 
style took place at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
as shown by the Psalter, Brit. Mus. 1 D. X (slide 28), executed 
probably before 1220; two specimens of Beatus pages from 
the same manuscript (slide 29), and Brit. Mus. Arundel MS. 
157 (slide 30). The thirteenth-century style in its full 
development was illustrated by two fine Psalters from Peter- 
borough, that of Robert de Lindeseye, abbot from 1214 to 
1222, now in the library of the Society of Antiquaries (slides 
31-3), and a closely related book, MS. 12 in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge (slides 34, 35). 

Of W. de Brailes, one of the few known illuminators, whose 
name and work have only come to light within the last twenty 
years, there were shown his two signed examples, a small 
book of Hours in Mr. Dyson Perrins’s collection (slides 36-8), 
and six leaves cut from a Psalter, discovered in America in 
1920 by Mr. S. C. Cockerell, and now in the collection of 
Mr. Chester Beatty (slide 39). Mid-thirteenth-century work 
was illustrated by the Duke of Rutland’s Psalter (slides 40-3), 
the Psalter at All Souls College, Oxford, executed for a nun 
of Amesbury Abbey (slides 44, 45), and the intimately related 
Missal of Henry of Chichester in the John Rylands Library 
(slide 46) ; Apocalypses, a class of book that came into fashion 
—— in England in the thirteenth century, by the 

rinity College Apocalypse (slides 47, 48), probably the finest 
example of this type of manuscript, perhaps executed at 
St. Albans, but different from the Apocalypses usually associa- 
ted with that school. At St. Albans Matthew Paris became 
a monk in 1217, and is found later as head of the scriptorium 
and historiographer, dying in 1259. Contemporary accounts 
agree as to his skill in painting and other crafts; much of 
his work still survives, but, unlike Brailes, he did not sign 
any of it, and there is some uncertainty as to how much is 
by his own hand and how much is the work of his school ; 
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as probable examples of his work there were shown the Virgin 
and Child (slide 49) from the autograph manuscript of his 
Historia Anglorum, Brit. Mus. Roy. MS. 14 C. VII, generally 
accepted as his own handiwork, and the life of St. Alban at 
Trinity College, Dublin (slide 50), also very possibly by his 
own hand. The last quarter of the century was illustrated by 
the Psalter of Alphonso, son of Edward I, Brit. Mus. Add, 
MS. 24686, also known as the Tenison Psalter (slide 51), the 
‘Salvin’ Horae in Mr. Chester Beatty’s collection (slides 
52, 53), a typically English production in contrast to the 
French influence shown in the former manuscript, and the 
‘ Windmill ’ Psalter in the Pierpont Morgan Library (slide 54). 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY 


A] H E thirty-second Annual Meeting of the Society 
Si was held on 16 March 1925 at 20 Hanover 
M\i Square, at the close of the ordinary Meeting, 

Wwaithe President, Sir Frederic Kenyon, in the 
PNG chair. The minutes of the thirty-first Annual 
EGS) Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Balance Sheet and Annual Report having been taken as 
read, their adoption was moved from the chair and carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Redgrave, seconded by Sir D’Arcy 
Power, Sir Frederic Kenyon was re-elected President for 
the ensuing session. The re-election of the other officers of the 
Society was then moved from the chair and carried. On the 
motion of the President, seconded by Mr. Falconer Madan, 
Dr. Montague Rhodes James and Mr. C. W. Dyson were 
elected as Vice-Presidents. 

On the motion of Dr. F. S. Boas, seconded by the Rev. 
J. L. E. Hooppell, the following were elected as members of 
Council: Messrs. P. S. Allen, R. A. Austen Leigh, R. W. 
Chapman, Dr. E. Marion Cox, the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres, Messrs. Lionel Cust, E. H. Dring, Stephen Gaselee, 
J. P. Gilson, J. P. R. Lyell, Frank Sidgwick, and Dr. Henry 
Thomas. 

Dr. Greg then proposed a vote of thanks to Messrs. Alexander 
Neale and J. P. R. Lyell for their services as auditors, and the 
election of Mr. Alexander Neale and Dr. A. W. Reed as 
auditors for the ensuing year. This was seconded by Mr. Red- 
grave, and (with all the other resolutions) carried unanimously. 


























‘THE SPANISH TRAGEDY ’—A LEADING CASE? 


By W. W. GREG 
SWZ 





T is well known that Kyd’s famous play has 
wee down to us in two different forms, one 

oy ESN the shorter version as originally performed, the 
pei Nea other containing certain additions, commonly, 
if Wt ys AY but almost certainly erroneously, ascribed to 
YI FL aN Ben Jonson. The enlarged text was first printed 
in the quarto of 1602, and since previous to 1909, when the 
British Museum acquired a remarkably fine copy, this edition 
was only known to editors from the imperfect one in Malone’s 
collection, the standard modern editions of the play (by 
J. Schick and F. S. Boas) rely for a part of the additions upon 
reprints of later date. A proposal that the Malone Society 
should include the quarto of 1602 among its publications for 
the current year led to some investigations into the biblio- 
graphical history of the play, and the results proved so un- 
expectedly interesting that no apology is needed for presenting 
a brief summary to readers of The Library. Two remarks 
only are needed by way of preface. One is that none of the 
evidence detailed below is new: but it is only the great strides 
that have been made in our familiarity with the habits of 
Elizabethan printers and publishers in the course of the last 
twenty years that has made a clearer and more comprehensive 
interpretation possible. The other, which is really part of 
the same, is that while this interpretation is here ol anced 
with considerable confidence, it is fully recognized that the 
results are indeed matter of inference, however legitimate 
and plausible, and should not be confused with ascertained 
fact. 
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It is perhaps not so well known as it should be that there 
are portions of the Registers of the Stationers’ Compan 
which, for some reason that it is difficult to understand, 
Arber was not allowed to include in his Transcript. At the 
end of his second volume (ii. 879) will be found a significant 
note to the effect that folios 427-86 of Register B are filled 
with decrees and ordinances, of which he was only permitted 
to make a few meagre extracts. ‘These Ordinances are 
‘ chiefly the decisions or arbitrations of the Executive of the 
‘Company upon complaints of or disputes between individual 
‘Stationers.’ They appear to be distinct from the Court 
Book of 1576 to 1603, which is lost, but whose successors, 
containing the minutes of the Court of Assistants, are pre- 
served though unprinted. It will be abundantly evident 
that until the Company of Stationers allows these important 
records to be fully examined and published our knowledge of 
the early book-trade, and with it our knowledge of the literary 
conditions of the time, must rest on a very precarious basis. 

But by a stroke of good fortune the history of The Spanish 
Tragedy is one of the few matters for which a corner of the veil 
has been lifted, and certain extracts were made, apparently 
from the forbidden pages, by William Herbert in his edition 
of Ames’s Typographical Antiquities in 1785-90 (see p. 1160 in 
vol. ii). From these extracts and from Arber I take the 
following external facts bearing on the original publication 
of Kyd’s play. In July 1592 Abel Jeffes, printer, was in trouble 
with the authorities for printing a book ‘ without authority ’ 
(Herbert). The date is fixed as about the 22nd, when John 
Wolf went ‘to the Court to Croyden’, where Archbishop 
Whitgift had a palace, ‘ about Ieffes disorder ’ (Arber, i. 560). 
Jeffes made matters worse by resisting search and refusing to 
deliver ‘ the barre of his presse ’, as a guarantee against further 
printing, or to have his stock ‘ brought to the hall’, and on 
7 August it was ‘ ordered, by a full court, that for his said 
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‘ offence he shall be committed to ward’. We hear no more 
of the matter till 18 December following, when ‘ according 
‘to the direction of the lord Archbishop of Canterbury his 
‘ grace’ Jeffes again appeared ‘In full court’ and made his 
humble submission. The inference is that for over four 
months the delinquent languished in the Company’s private 
lock-up, and though it is perhaps unlikely that during these 
months, when London was first experiencing the full effects of 
one of the worst outbreaks of plague, his incarceration was strictly 
enforced, we may feel assured that, even if he regained personal 
liberty pending his formal act of submission, he was not 
allowed actively to pursue his profession until that act had 
been duly reir Bout j It is worth noting his entries of copy 
during this period. He registered a ballad on 15 July, and 
on 7 August (the very day of his committal) a book, actually 
with the Archbishop’s licence, though presumably this had 
been obtained some time before. Then on 6 October he 
entered three items, after which his name does not appear 
till 18 March following. That his submission on 18 December 
was an important affair necessitating some preparation, appears 
from the fact that on the 13th and 14th of the month some 
officers of the Company, together with John Wolf, waited 
on the Archbishop at Lambeth ‘about Ieffes disorder’ 
(Arber, i. 561). 

Now one of the three works entered as Jeffes’s copy on 
6 October was The Spanish Tragedy. For this, it should be 
incidentally remarked, the registration fee of 6d. remained 
unpaid, but no one seems to have questioned the validity of the 
entry on this ground. In any case Jeffes’s first act on making 
his peace with the authorities was to complain that another 
stationer, Edward White, had pirated this particular book. 
White retorted that Jeffes had previously pirated his, White’s, 
Arden of Feversham. The Court of Assistants considered the 
case at their session on 18 December, and decreed ‘ that all 

D 
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‘the books of each impression shalbe confiscated & forfayted 
‘, .. to thuse of the poore of the company . . . that either 
‘ of them shall pay for a fine—tos a pece . . . And as touching 
‘their imprisonment for the said offence, yt is referred ouer 
‘to some other conuenient tyme’. White paid his fine in 
the following May. There is no record of Jeffes having ever 
done so: in December 1595 he was again in trouble, his press 
and type were confiscated, brought to Stationers’ Hall, and 
broken up. I may add that White’s entry of Arden is dated 
3 April 1592, and that so far as I am aware no trace of Jeffes’s 
pirated edition of this play has ever been found. Since we 
can hardly suppose that Jeffes, even if personally at liberty, 
was suffered to work his press between 7 August and 18 Decem- 
ber 1592, his piracy must have been printed before the first 
of these dates, and of course after 3 April. 

I now turn to the internal evidence. Of the unexpanded 
text of The Spanish Tragedy three editions are known, each 
in a single copy only. ‘Two bear the dates 1594 and 1599 
respectively, one is undated. There is now no question that 
the unique copy without date in the British Museum is the 
earliest: this has been proved at needless length but with 
complete cogency by Schick. It bears the imprint, ‘ At 
London Printed by Edward Allde, for Edward White’, and 
is unquestionably a copy of White’s confiscated edition.t 
The edition of 1594, a copy of which is preserved at Géttingen, 
bears the words, ‘ London, Printed by Abell leffes, and are to 
be sold by Edward White’, implying that Jeffes was the 
printer and publisher and White merely the bookseller. 
Before the next edition appeared Jeffes had, by an entry 
dated 13 August 1599, assigned his interest in the play to 


t The suggestion that, since, as we shall see in a moment, it cannot have 
been the first edition, it may have been a reprint issued by White through 
a friendly arrangement with Jeffes, may be safely rejected. In such a case 
Jeffes’s name would certainly have appeared. 
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William White, who was no connexion of Edward. The 
third extant edition, the Bridgewater copy of which is now 
in the Huntington Library, California, must therefore be 
later than 13 August this year, since it has the imprint: ‘ At 
London Printed by William White, dwelling in Cow-lane’ 
—a case in which the functions of printer, publisher, and 
bookseller were combined in one person. 

But the undated print, though the earliest that survives— 
or to speak more cautiously, the earliest known—was certainly 
not the first to be printed, for it bears on its title-page a state- 
ment (repeated by its successors) to the effect that it was 
‘ Newly corrected and amended of stich grosse faults as passed 
in the first impression.’ This not only proves that an earlier 
edition had appeared, but implies that its text was seriously 
defective. It may, of course, be no more than a publisher’s 
puff announcing the supersession of a carelessly printed 
edition by one more typographically accurate, but it at least 
raises suspicion, and should on the face of it, and I think by 
analogy, mean a good deal more. ‘ Newly corrected, aug- 
mented, and amended ’ and ‘ Newly imprinted and enlarged ’ 
are the formulas used in substituting the ‘ good’ for the 
‘bad’ quartos of Romeo and ‘fuliet and Hamlet respectively : 
‘Newly corrected and augmented’ that which appears in 
the probably similar case of Love’s Labour ’s Lost. And if this 
point can be brought into relation with the very remarkable 
imprint of the 1594 edition, which calls aloud for explanation, 
a considerable step will have been taken towards unravelling 
the history of this curious affair. 

Having now presented, I hope impartially, the evidence, 
I will proceed to offer my interpretation of it. In the spring 
or early summer of 1592 Abel Jeffes printed an edition of 
The Spanish Tragedy. It is unlikely to have been earlier, 
since 1591 was a year of very slight activity in the field of 
dramatic publication. His edition contained what we have 
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learned to call a ‘ bad’ text, one seriously corrupted from 
the genuine playhouse version, and presumably obtained by 
more or less shady means. Perhaps on this account he forbore 
to enter the play in the Register of the Company. In the 
latter part of July he got into trouble with the authorities— 
in effect the ecclesiastical authorities apparently—and on 
7 August he was committed to ward. For nineteen weeks he 
either remained actually in prison or at least debarred from 
exercising his craft, but during this time he got wind of an 
intention on the part of Edward White (whose rights he had 
himself invaded before his incarceration) to publish another 
edition of the popular tragedy, and resolved to protect his 
own interest therein by getting it formally entered as his 
copy. This he did on 6 October. But White, who had 
obtained what is certainly an excellent text, presumably 
with the consent of the actors and with the express purpose 
of replacing Jeffes’s debased version, reckoned that in view 
of his rival’s precarious position it would be safe to ignore 
him, and proceeded with his publication. But, however we 
may sympathize with and approve of White’s action, there 
can be no doubt that he was flying in the face of the regula- 
tions of the Company. And, as it proved, he had miscalcu- 
lated. Jeffes in December made his peace with the authorities, 
and at the same time lodged a complaint against White, 
the result of which we have already seen. This left Jeffes in 
possession of the field, but strictly what he owned was the 
copyright of his own bad text, not of White’s good one. 
White’s claim may have been indefinite, and one would give 
a good deal to have heard it argued before the Court of 
Assistants, but it would appear to have been not wholl 

negligible. Any way, like reasonable men, Jeffes and White 
came to terms, and the next edition, containing White’s text, 
was printed by Jeffes, while the distribution was entrusted to 


White. 
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I am sensible that there is a possible objection to one point 
at least in my proposed reconstruction. I do not know of 
any instance of what we now technically call a ‘ bad’ quarto 
as early as 1592, and the fact that criticism tends to regard 
this type as a product of the plague of 1592-4 may be thought 
somewhat to invalidate my postulate. On the other hand, 
the words on the undated title-page, which were repeated 
in 1594 and 1599, are strong ; and there must have been some 
specific inducement that caused Jeffes in 1594 to take his 

uandam rival into some sort of partnership. These con- 
siderations together leave very little doubt in my mind that 
Jeffes’s lost text was seriously defective, but I think that it 
may very well happen that, as our bibliographical knowledge 
of this difficult field grows more definite, we may have to 
recognize that the first edition of The Spanish Tragedy can 
hardly have been quite of the same type as the first of Hamlet. 
After all, it was one of my theses in writing on Two Elizabethan 
Stage Abridgements (1923), that not all ‘ bad’ quartos are of 
one kind, ‘ and that we should look with suspicion on any 
theory that claims to be universally applicable.’ 

I do not think I am claiming too much if I call this episode 
in the history of The Spanish Tragedy a ‘ leading case’ in 
dramatic bibliography. Unless my interpretation of the 
evidence is at fault, and it is, of course, admittedly con- 
jectural, we have here an instance of a stationer printing 
a bad and surreptitiously obtained version of a popular 
play, and, by a belated entry in the Stationers’ Register, 
defeating the owner of a good authorized text in his purpose 
of publishing the same, while we see him at the same time 
debarred from appropriating to his own use the good text 
obtained by his rival, and thus forced in the end to come to 
an understanding with him. To bibliographical students of 
the text of Shakespeare the importance of these facts—if facts 
they are—will not need stressing. 
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After 1599 the original version of The Spanish Tragedy was 
no more reprinted, but the history of the later editions con- 
taining the enlarged text is not without points of biblio- 
graphical interest. On 14 August 1600 William White ceded 
his interest in the play, and the copy was ‘sett over’ to 
Thomas Pavier.t Pavier somehow got hold of the famous 
‘additions of the Painters part, and others’, and in 1602 
appeared the first quarto of the new version, with the state- 
ment that copies were ‘ Imprinted at London by W. W. for 
T. Pauier, and are to be solde at the signe of the Catte and 
Parrats neare the Exchange.’ ‘This was Pavier’s shop, but 
we may suppose that in transferring his rights in the play 
White had made some private arrangement that he should 
nevertheless have the printing of future editions, for the 
initials ‘W. W.’ are undoubtedly his and several of the later 
impressions also came from his press. The new additions 
evidently revived the popular interest in the play, for a further 
edition was printed within the year. It appears to have 
been begun in the late autumn, for the date 5 was placed 
on the title-page, but before the last sheet came on to the 
press it was thought desirable to put the date 1603 in the 
colophon. It was printed by White for Pavier. 

Nearly eight years apparently elapsed before a new edition 
was called for, and the quarto then produced was peculiar. 
The title-page has the bare statement, ‘ Imprinted at London 
by W. White. 1610’; about half-way through the book 
(with sheet H) the character of the printing completely 
changes ; and the colophon reads, ‘ At London printed for 
Thomas Pauier. 1611.’ We can hardly doubt the meaning 
of this. White attempted to disregard the transfer of 1600 
and to print an edition on his own behalf; Pavier inter- 


* Some confusion has arisen owing to the appearance in the entry of the 
name of ‘ master white warden’. This was Edward not William White, but he 
was merely acting in his official capacity. 
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vened, confiscated the finished sheets, and had the edition 
completed for himself by another printer. I have no doubt 
he annoyed White, but I question whether he found his insist- 
ence on his rights lucrative, for he took no further interest in 
the play. 

Not so White, who returned to the charge in 1615. I will 
give briefly the imprints of the remaining quartos and then 
point out what I take to be their significance. The edition 
of 1615 was divided; some copies announce that they are 
‘Printed by W. White, and are to be sold by I. White and 
T. Langley’, others that they are ‘Printed by W. White, 
for I. White and T. Langley’. This I interpret to mean 
that whereas William White was the printer of the whole, 
and John White (his son) and Thomas Langley the book- 
sellers of the whole, the financial burden was shared, so that 
W. White on the one hand and J. White and Langley on the 
other should each be regarded as the publishers of a portion 
of the edition. The next quarto was that of 1618. In the 
interim William White had been succeeded in business by 
his son John. The copies of the new edition are ‘ Printed by 
Iohn White, for T. Langley’, the former acting as printer 
and the latter as publisher and bookseller. The next edition 
of 1623 was again a joint venture: some copies are ‘ Printed 
‘by Augustine Mathewes, and are to bee sold by Thomas 
‘ Langley ’, while others ‘ are to bee sold by Iohn Grismand’. 
Mathewes, it should be remarked, was now renting White’s 

rinting house : on the face of it he was the publisher employ- 
ing two booksellers, but the splitting of the edition suggests 
(as in the case of Shakespeare’s Sonnets in 1609) that it was 
really the booksellers who were putting up the capital. 
Lastly, in 1633 appeared a quarto ‘ Printed by Augustine 
Mathewes, for Francis Grove’, whence it appears that 
Grove was the publisher and Mathewes the printer only. 
How exactly Grove comes in is not clear, for though his 
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address ‘ neere the Sarazens Head, upon Snow-hill’ suggests 
some connexion with Langley’s ‘ouer against the Sarazens 
head without New-gate’, no such connexion is in fact re- 
corded. 

The one constant point in this chaos is that all editions 
issued from the same printing house. This was natural, 
since it had control of the well-known woodcut, which first 
appeared on the title-page of 1615. But whereas John White 
might have claimed a share in the copyright from both the 
issues of 1615, we find him in 1618 acting as printer merely, 
and whereas in 1623 his lessee appears ostensibly (though 
probably only ostensibly) as publisher, ten years later he is 
found merely printing for a publisher whose presence in the 
galley is quite unexplained. Against this we have to set the 
facts that in 1610-11 Pavier had forcibly asserted his rights in 
the play, and that on 4 August 1626 his widow formally 
asserted hers by a transfer of the play to Masters Brewster and 
Birde. We need not, and hardly could, suppose that the 
editions of 1615 to 1623 were printed in the teeth of active 
opposition by Pavier. What we have, I think, to assume is 
that William White obtained from Pavier some understanding 
that he would not be interfered with: otherwise, after his 
experience of 1610-11 he would not have gone to the expense 
of having the woodcut prepared for the title, or have entered 
into an agreement with booksellers. That no formal transac- 
tion took place is shown by the absence of any assignment in 
the Registers before that of Mistress Pavier in 1626. The 
interesting point is that, the claim of the rightful owner 
being in abeyance, no one appears to have asserted any formal 
copyright, the play was treated as derelict, and each edition 
was subject to special negotiation between printer and book- 
seller. 











ANTHONY MUNDAY’S ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY 
By GERALD R. HAYES 


We A J T is to ‘ the Patriarch of Grub Street’ that we 
ey KA jowe the English versions of many of those 
G!Romances of Chivalry that were so severely 
Z 7} handled in the famous scrutiny of Don Quixote’s 
Y\library. The present writer, studying some of 
these works fo om later editions in his own 
possession, head that their apparent bibliography was not to 
be explained by the information given in the usual works of 
reference, and he is indebted to Mr. A. W. Pollard for drawing 
his attention to the important set of early editions recently 
acquired by the British Museum from the Britwell collection. 
The results of a systematic examination of these works with 
the later editions are given in the following article. 





The Books. As many of these Romances form parts of series 
which often appeared out of their due sequence, it will help 
the understanding of what follows if their proper relationship 
is mentioned at this stage. Palmerin d’Oliva was the earliest 
hero of a long cycle of Romances, only six of which need be 
mentioned. Palmerin d’Oliva itself was divided by Munday 
into two parts for purely commercial reasons, about which 
he is engagingly frank. It is followed by the book of Primaleon, 
but Munday separated the first thirty-three chapters of the 
French version from which he translated and issued them 
under the title of Palmendos, that being the name of the 
knight with whose adventures this section deals. The re- 
mainder of Primaleon appeared in three separate books, again 
following the French. 
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Palmendos (Polendos in the Spanish) and Primaleon are 
both sons to Palmerin d’Oliva, whose grandson gives the title 
to the next book, Palmerin of England, published by Munday 
in two separate parts. This is followed by a translation of 
one of its many sequels, which Munday calls Palmerin of 
England, Part Ill. 

The cycle in English thus consists of : 

Palmerin d’Oliva, Part I. 
Palmerin @ Oliva, Part II. 
Palmendos. 

Primaleon, Book I. 

Primaleon, Book II. 
Primaleon, Book III. 

Palmerin of England, Part I. 
Palmerin of England, Part II. 
Palmerin of England, Part I1l. 

Elsewhere mention will be made of two continuations of 
Primaleon, the Spanish Platir, and the Italian Darineo; no 
English version of either is known. 

In addition to the Palmerin cycle, Munday produced 
translations of : 

(i) The original Amadis of Gaul in four books, following the 

French. It is uncertain what connexion, if any, 
Munday had with the English version of Mont- 
alvo’s continuation Esplandian, called Book V. 

(ii) Gerileon of England, an independent romance of appar- 
ently French origin : Munday published two separate 
parts, and intended to issue a third part. 

(iii) Palladine of England, an independent romance trans- 
lated from the French version of the opening part 
of Don Florando de Inglaterra, a romance written in 
Spanish by a Portuguese author. 

As the problems concern not only the separate parts of 

each romance, but also the various editions of some of these 
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parts, it has been found less confusing to deal with Munday’s 
work chronologically, rather than to treat the romances in 
their genealogical sequence. Unless otherwise specified, all 
the volumes are black-letter quartos. The years are 
assumed to be reckoned from Lady Day, but the writer 
admits uncertainty on this point. 

1580. The first reference to these romances is an entry in 
the Stationers’ Company Registers licensing Two Parts of 
Palmerin of England to John Charlewood on 13 February 1580 
(i. e. 1580-1) (Arber, ii. 388). While this entry does not con- 
tain any definite reference to Munday, it probably concerns 
his translation, as he had early associations with Charlewood. 
Sometime between this date and the end of 1587 comes the 
first appearance of his Palmerin of England, in two separate 
parts. Nothing survives of this edition; its appearance 
before Palmerin d’Oliva, Part I, of 1588 is indicated in the 
postscript to Part IJ (Appendix A 1) and in the preface to 
Palmerin d@’Oliva, Part I (Appendix Az). This has already 
been pointed out by Dr. Henry Thomas in his valuable book 
on the Spanish and Portuguese Romances of Chivalry (1920).* 
A still more convincing testimony is found in chapter 64 of 
Palmerin of England, Part II (Appendix A 3). 

From the postscript to Part J and the preface and post- 
script to Part IJ it would appear that later editions were 
reprints of this lost original. The dedications in both parts 
to Mr. Frances Young have all the appearance of being the 
originals; but as Munday is found dedicating a later edition 
of other works to a new patron, this can be taken as no more 
than a surmise. 

In the preface and postscript to Part JJ, Munday promises 
a third part: the postscript (Appendix A 1) almost suggests 

hat he had it in hand. The only Part JJJ known, however, 


* Watts, in his notes to Don Quixote, had already stated that Munday had 
translated Palmerin of England by 1587, but he gave no authority for this, 
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is that published in 1602, when it obviously appears for the 
first time. 

1583. In this year Gerileon of England, Part I, was pub- 
lished. No copy of this is now known, but the following 
manuscript note, probably in Heber’s autograph, appears on 
the fly-leaf of the copy (? unique) of Part JJ, now in the 
British Museum : 

‘Sale at King’s: Aug. 1803. £2. 5.0. The First Part of this Romance 
‘was printed for Myles Jennings in 1583. A copy sold in Pearson’s Sale for 
‘ 138. 6d. see Cat. 3281.’ 

1588. There is a copy of Palmerin d’Oliva, Part I, in the 
British Museum, bearing the date 1588 on the title-page. It 
is dedicated to Edwarde de Vere, Earl of Oxford, to whom 
it is offered as a New Year’s gift (Appendix B). In his preface 
‘To the Reader’ Munday says: ‘ with the new yeere I send 
him abroad’, and ends with the words, ‘the Second Part 
‘goes forward on the Printer’s presse, and I hope shal be 
‘ with you sooner then you expect.’ ! 

The promises of Part IJ were redeemed on 9 March 1588 
(i.e. 1588-9). No copy of this edition is known to exist, 
but the preface to the editions of 1616 and 1637 (Appen- 
dix C2) shows that it was published before Palladine of 
England, which appeared early in 1589. Moreover, the 
preface in the edition of 1616 preserves the year date, as well 
as the day of the month. Hence these later editions were 
reprinted from this lost original, and preserve the original 
dedication to the same Earl of Oxford (Appendix C1). See 
also the postscript to this lost edition (Appendix C 3), pre- 
served in the editions of 1616 and 1637. 

1589. It will be seen from Appendix C 2 quoted above, 


* The New Year’s day on which gifts were exchanged was I January, so 
whatever was Munday’s ordinary practice as to the year, it must be so under- 
stood here. But the bookseller’s date, 1588, on the title-page would probably 


mean 1588-9. 
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that Palladine of England ‘ was already on the presse and in 
good forwardness’ on 9 March 1588-9, and that it was to 
precede both Palmendos and Primaleon. The title-page of 
the copy in the British Museum is dated 1588, and the preface 
‘ To the courteous and freendly Readers ’ is signed on 23 April; 
obviously, then, the title-page had got printed and dated 
before the expiry of the old year at Lady Day, and the book 
appeared soon after 23 April 1589. 

The work is dedicated to the Earl of Essex, ‘ whose patron- 
‘age’, says Southey, ‘ seems like the rain, to have descended 
‘upon the just and the unjust’. -Southey seems to have 
grudged even the half-hour which he‘ confesses to have spent 
upon this ‘thoroughly worthless book . . . this miserable 
‘Romance, which is utterly destitute of originality and 
‘ indeed of any merit whatever’. Munday states on the title- 
page that ‘ Herein is no offence offered to the wise by wanton 
‘speeches, or encouragement to the loose by lascivious 
‘matter’, but even this did not prevent the book being 
included in the famous Index Expurgatorius in Francis Meres’s 
Palladis Tamia. 

In the postscript a further promise of Palmendos and 
Primaleon is made. 

Towards the end of the same year Palmendos was published, 
dedicated in verse to Sir Francis Drake. The title-page of 
the British Museum copy is dated 1589, and the note ‘ To 
the Courteous Reader’, 5 February 1589 (i.e. 1589-90). 
In this note Munday says he is about to proceed with trans- 
lating Primaleon, ‘which by next Tearme I hope will be 
accomplished ’. 

In the postscript he promises that the First Book of Amadis 
of Gaul will soon be ready. 

c. 1§90. The most complete copy of Amadis of Gaul, Book I, 
that in the British Museum, lacks a title-page, and there is 
nothing else to give a clue to the date. The four books had 
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been licensed to Edward Alde, shortly before the appearance 
of Palmendos, on 15 January 1589 (Arber, ii. 514). As the 
first edition of Book II bears the date 1595, Book I must have 
appeared sometime between these dates, and bearing in mind 
the other manifestations of Munday’s activities about 1595-7, 
it seems probable that it was nearer the earlier date. This 
view receives a little confirmation from the fact that it is not 
mentioned in Gerileon of England, Part II (1592). In the 
postscript Munday promises the Second Book. 

1592. In this year Gerileon of England, Part II, was issued, 
according to the date on the title-page of the copy in the 
British Museum. A further proof of the existence of a Part I 
is given in the dedication to ‘ Master Ralphe Marshall ’, where 
Munday apologizes for the long delay in producing this Part I/, 
and explains it by the demands made upon his time by his 
duties as one of the Messengers of Her Majesty’s Chamber— 
a post which he had earned by his more than questionable 
part in the Campion trial. A Part III is promised, but if it 
ever appeared it has left no record. 

There is no reason to postulate any earlier edition of Part IT, 
and Munday expressly mentions the delay; still, nine years 
is a long time to have kept his patron waiting, and the duties 
of his post had not prevented him issuing many other larger 
works. 

From the postscript (Appendix D) it is clear that Primaleon 
had not yet been translated, an important piece of information 
that saves some speculation, as that romance had already been 
licensed in 1589 (Arber, ii. 513). 

1595. In this year appeared Amadis of Gaul, Book II, 
translated by Lazarus Pyott. This name had long been 
considered a pseudonym for Munday, but Dr. Henry 
Thomas, in the work already referred to, brings forward con- 
vincing evidence that Lazarus Pyott was a separate person. 
Discussion upon this point is out of place here, but it should 
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be noted that this decision involves charging Munday with 
stealing the whole book for his own edition in 1619. While 
Munday’s best friend would hardly consider there is anything 
surprising in this, judgement may perhaps be suspended until 
the literary test has been applied. If Pyott or Piot was the 
beginner he is assumed to be, then surely his methods of 
translation will show considerable differences from those of 
Munday. 

However, it seems difficult to get away from Dr. Thomas’s 
arguments. 


At this point there occurs a time of obscurity whose con- 
flicting issues can best be stated in a brief parenthesis. 

An edition of Primaleon, Book I, is in the British Museum, 
dated 1595 on the title-page, but is imperfect, lacking all 
after the title-page until sig. B, on which the text begins. 

From the edition of 1619 it is obvious that all three books 
of Primaleon had, at some early stage, been dedicated to 
Edwarde de Vere, Earl of Oxford (see p. 69). 

In 1596 Munday began reprinting those Palmerin romances 
which had already appeared, dedicating them all to Mr. Frances 
Young, with promises of others in the cycle to come to him. 
This reissue is noted in the Stationers’ Company Registers 
by an entry on 9 August 1596, assigning to Thomas Creede : 

* Two Parts of Palmerin of England. 
* Two Parts of Palmerin d’Oliva’ (Arber, iii. 68). 

The point at issue, affecting the first appearance of Prima- 
leon, is this: what did Munday mean by ‘the third part of 
Palmerin @Oliva’, to which he refers in several places? 
The passages may be seen in the postscript to Palmerin of 
England, Part II (Appendix A 1), the dedication to Palmerin 
@ Oliva, Part I, edition of c. 1596 (Appendix E), and the 
dedication and preface to Palmerin d’Oliva, Part II, edition 


of 1597 (Appendix F). 
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There are two interpretations possible : 

(a2) It may be a slipshod reference to Primaleon ; if so, then 
editions of that work dedicated both to Lord Oxford 
and to Mr. Young must be looked for. 

(b) It may mean literally some sequel to Palmerin d’Oliva 
other than Primaleon, in which case Munday was 
promising all the new editions of the cycle to 
Mr. Young with the exception of Primaleon, and 
the edition of 1595 was the first of that romance, 
and was dedicated to Lord Oxford. 

In support of the interpretation (a) it may be said that in 
the ordinary sequence Primaleon (including, of course, Pal- 
mendos) is the direct continuation of Palmerin d’Oliva both 
in Spanish and in French, and that Munday’s own versions, 
allowing for his usual stupidities, follow on consecutively. In 
the dedication to Palmerin d@’Oliva, PartI, c. 1 1596 (Appendix E) 
Munday speaks of ‘ reprinting them over again’ to bring them 
into a proper and complete order, and ‘the third and last Part’ 
may mean that he had not completed the whole of Primaleon ; 
the fact that he speaks in the same place of sequels to both 
Palmerin of England and Primaleon may indicate that he con- 
sidered the latter romance to be included in the preceding 
sentence. In the preface to the original edition of Palmerin 
@’ Oliva, Part II, 1588, Munday does not mention this ‘ third 
book’, as he might have been expected to do if he had intended 
the reference which had already appeared in Palmerin of England, 
Part II, to indicate a separate sequel. On the contrary, in 
both the dedication and postscript (Appendix C 1 and 3) he 
states definitely that ‘ Palmerin’s history is now finished ’. 

Finally, it may be that the altered final paragraph in the 
preface to Palmerin d’Oliva, Part II, in the reprint of 1597 
(Appendix F 2) refers again to the uncompleted Primaleon. 
The portentous length of Primaleon suggests a reflection in 
the words ‘ being of some great quantity ’. 
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Against this and in support of (5) it can be urged that there 
does exist in Italian a separate sequel to Palmerin d’ Oliva, that 
issued from the Tramezzino factory in Venice in 1559, and 
that Munday may well have secured a copy during his Italian 
travels. Although so far he had translated consistently from 
the French versions only, yet it can be shown that later on 
he did produce one book apparently translated direct from 
the Italian; from the postscript to this work, Palmerin of 
England, Part III (Appendix G), it is obvious that he was still 
— to issue this Italian sequel to Palmerin d’Oliva in 
1602. 

It will be noticed that the earliest reference, that in the 
postscript to Palmerin of England, Part II (Appendix A 1), 
may be read to fit either view. Munday’s introductions rival 
those of his Italian prototype in obscurity, while his slovenly 
methods make it useless to weigh the value of his words 
carefully. 

In view of the complications resulting from accepting the 
first interpretation (that is, that there are separate editions of 
Primaleon between 1592 and 1595-6, one set dedicated to 
Lord Oxford and the other to Mr. Young), the writer feels 
constrained to accept the simpler solution of (4), but not, it 
must be confessed, without some misgivings. 

The chronology on this assumption will proceed as follows : 


1595 (continued). In this year Primaleon, Book I, appeared, 
dedicated to Edwarde de Vere, Earl of Oxford, and survives 
in the imperfect copy in the British Museum. 

1596. The two parts of Palmerin of England were reprinted 
and dedicated to Mr. Francis Young in 1596. ‘The only 
known copy is that in the British Museum, and this is imper- 
fect, lacking the dedication to Part I. It is, however, a fairly 
safe assumption that this is preserved in the later editions. 
About this year or early in the following year, Palmerin 

E 
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@ Oliva, Part I, was reprinted with a new dedication to 
Mr. Francis Young (Appendix E). No copy of this edition 
is known to exist, but by a strange coincidence this was used 
for the reprints of 1616 and 1637, while the lost original 
edition of 1588 was used for Part IJ, instead of the companion 
edition of 1597, to the unutterable confusion of three cen- 
turies of readers of the two dedications in the composite 
volume. 

There was at Britwell (Sotheby’s, 14 June 1920, no. 53) 
a fragment of Primaleon, Book II, with a title-page dated 
1596 (quoted by Mr. Esdaile in his Bibliography of English 
Tales and Romances, 1912) ; if this copy were publicly avail- 
able, an inspection of its dedication and preface might throw 
a good deal of light on the subject. It 1s practically certain, 
however, that this is the first edition and is dedicated to 
Lord Oxford: it probably preceded Palmerin d@’ Oliva, Part I, 
mentioned above. 

1597. There is a copy of Palmerin d’Oliva, Part II, in the 
British Museum, bearing the date 1597 on the title-page, 
dedicated to Mr. Francis Young (Appendix F 1), and having 
a different preface (Appendix F 2). It is imperfect at the 
end, so that nothing can be said of its postscript. Bound up 
with it is a copy of Part J, imperfect at the beginning; this 
is probably the copy, formerly in a private library, which 
Mr. Esdaile quotes as the edition of 1597. While Part I 
must have been reprinted about 1596, this copy appears 
more probably the original edition of 1588, judging by the 
last lines of the postscript, which differ slightly from those in 
the later editions. 

About this time also appeared Primaleon, Book III. It 
has completely disappeared, but its original existence is 
proved by a study of the dedications and prefaces in the 
composite edition of all three books in 1619. It must have 
been dedicated, like the other two books, to Edward de Vere, 
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Earl of Oxford, and this precludes the entry in the Stationers’ 
Company Register licensing it to ‘ Mistresse Burby ’ in 1607 
having reference to the first edition, as the earl died in 1604. 
C. Burby had published Book JI in 1596, so he may well 
have issued Book III, and perhaps his widow had some idea 
of a new edition in 1607. The matter of these dedications 
will be dealt with later under the date 1619. 

There comes now a gap of four or five years, which has 
been rashly explained by the guess that in 1598 Munday joined 
Pembroke’s company on their tour in the Netherlands. 

1602. A copy of Palmerin of England, Part III, is in the 
British Museum with the date 1602 on the title-page. It is 
dedicated to ‘ Maister John Swynnerton’, and it seems to 
have given Munday some trouble: ‘this long labour having 
‘cost me so many late and earlie hours among other mishaps 
* of much bodilie sickness. . . .’ 

It is a translation from the Italian continuation, and not 
one of the Portuguese sequels. Without venturing any 
opinion as to its literary merits compared with Munday’s 
‘long labour’, it may be mentioned that the postscript 
(Appendix G) seems to indicate that he was not entirely 
satisfied with the position of matters at the end of his 
story. 

Of the several other works mentioned in this postscript, 
the ‘ third Part of Palmerin d’Oliva’ cannot in this position 
mean Primaleon; the ‘last part of Primaleon’ may be con- 
sidered in conjunction with the dedication to Book III of 
that work in 1619: but the writer, like Munday, confesses 
himself unable to compass any intelligence of ‘ the knightly 
deeds of Prince Pagmalion (sic) ’ which could conceivably be 
a sequel to the Italian continuation of Palmerin of England. 

1609. There is in the British Museum a copy of Palmerin 
of England, Part I, with a title-page dated 1609, bound up 
with a copy of the 1639 edition of Part IJ. The writer is, 

E2 
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however, strongly of opinion that this copy of Part J is a later 
edition with an older title-page. 

1616. Mr. Esdaile quotes an edition of Palmerin of England, 
Part I, of 1616, giving as his authority Hazlitt, H. 442. 
A fine copy of Part II of this date is in the British Museum. 

In this year also there appeared the composite reissue of 
Palmerin d’Oliva, Parts I and II. As these have been dealt 
with in the foregoing pages, they call for no further comment 
at this stage. 

1618. The Third and Fourth Books of Amadis of Gaul 
appeared, probably together, towards the end of 1618. The 
statement that they were translated ‘ by an honourable Ladies 
earnest importunitie’ may account for the fact that, unlike 
all their predecessors, they are small folios, printed in double 
columns of Roman type. From a later dedication it appears 
that this ‘ honourable Ladie’ was responsible for finding the 
best (French) copies from which Munday was to work. The 
title-pages are dated 1618, and in both books there is a promise 
of the First and Second Bookes ‘by Michaelmas Terme next 
ensuing’; in the printer’s preface to Book IV, Nicholas 
Okes says: ‘ Having finished these two Bookes of Amadis of 
‘ Gaul (the third and fourth, somewhat longer delayed then 
‘was at the first intended)... .’ As the First and Second 
Books are dated 1619, it may be assumed that the Michaelmas 
intended was of that year, and that hence the Third and 
Fourth Books appeared late in 1618. The dedications are to 
Sir Philip Herbert, Earl of Montgomerie (Appendix H). 

1619. In fulfilment of the above promise, Books I and II 
appeared in 1619 in a similar format and type. These four 
books are usually found bound together, which has led to 
a mistaken idea that they were issued in a composite volume ; 
it is clear that at least six months passed between their respec- 
tive issues, and very occasionally the separate pairs of volumes 
are found. 
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While Books III and IV were new translations, as stated in 
the dedication to Book III, Books I and II were simply the 
old translations taken over bodily, and not ‘ somewhat better 
suted than before ’, except for a few minor alterations. The 
question as to what Munday meant by ‘three [Books] have 
formerly . . . been translated ’, will be referred to later. 

In this year also there appeared the composite edition of 
Primaleon, Books I, II, and III. The dedications are all to 
Henrie de Vere, Earl of Oxford, who had succeeded his father, 
Edward de Vere, as the eighteenth and last earl of the direct 
line in 1604 (Appendix J). 

It seems clear from these and from the preface to Book I 
that all three books had originally appeared dedicated to 
Edward de Vere, and that a long time had elapsed before 
their reissue. In the dedication to Book JJ Munday definitely 
says, ‘ as at first it was presented to your most Noble Father ’. 
In the dedication to Book III he speaks of the ‘ Fourthe 
Booke ’, which he had tried to get ‘ when these three books 
had their prime impressions’. From this evidence it seems 
impossible to doubt that an edition of Book III appeared 
about the same time as Books I and II] ; that is, between 1595 
and 1597. 

It is obvious that Palmendos cannot be intended as one of 
the ‘three books’, for it was addressed to Sir Francis Drake, 
and in any case in the dedication to Book I, here quoted, he 
speaks of ‘the three several parts of Primaleon of Greece’, 
and that knight is not on the stage in Palmendos. It is true 
that in the dedication to Book III he says, ‘ this third Booke 
is added to the former’, but by the context it is obvious that 
this refers only to the new edition. The words immediately 
preceding (‘To close up and knit together, in one small 
volume’) seem to confirm the supposition that all three 
parts were issued together in one volume in spite of their 
separate title-pages. 
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In the preface to Book J there is a reference to ‘ the Fourthe 
Book’ of Primaleon, already promised (but to Mr. Young) 
in the dedication to Palmerin d’Oliva, Part I, c. 1596, and 
again promised, in the dedication to Primaleon, Book III, to 
Lord Oxford. In the latter place is also a mention of ‘ an 
imperfect portion of a fift’. ‘These two references are almost 
certainly to Platir and Darineo, but in which order is doubtful, 
as Darineo, in the guise of Darinel, is the French continuation ; 
while in the Italian, Platir would appear to follow directly 
after Primaleon. 

1637. This year saw a reprint of the composite Palmerin 
@’ Oliva, identical with that of 1616, except that the important 
date 1588 at the end of the preface to Part JJ is omitted. 

1639. The composite Palmerin of England was republished 
in this year by the same firm, Bernard Alsop and Thomas 
Fawcet. 

1653. Palmendos does not reappear until the edition of 
1653, when the title-page is slightly different in wording, and 
explains the book to be ‘ Newly corrected and Amended ’. 
The publisher is E. Alsop, apparently the widow of Bernard 
Alsop who died about this time. Without having made 
a word for word comparison, the writer takes it to be a reprint 
of the original edition ; certainly all the mistakes in translation 
seem preserved. 

1663. The work was reprinted in 1663; all bibliographers 
guote this edition, but the authority is the same in every 
case, namely, the entry in the Steevens’s catalogue of 1800, No. 
1,162. This copy reappeared in Thorpe’s catalogue of 1838, 
Part III, No. 1,498, where it is priced {2 125. 6d., and is stated 
to be the only copy that has occurred for sale; its present 
whereabouts is not known. A copy of this edition is, however, 
in the writer’s possession, and for the convenience of readers 
it may be stated that it is slightly different from the edition 
of 1653, being on 172 pages instead of 192, and having 
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a shorter sub-title before Chapter I. The title-page agrees with 
that of 1653, except that it is printed ‘for Thomas Fawcet’, 
who was probably a son of the partner of Bernard Alsop. 

These two editions contain neither dedication nor post- 
script, and instead of the short note to the reader in the 
edition of 1589, there is a long ‘ Epistle to the Reader ’, which 
is signed ‘ A. M.’, and is couched in Munday’s usual phrases. 
While the style of dedications and prefaces of the period is 
not much to go by, the initials certainly seem to point to 
this having been written by Munday, and hence there may 
very possibly be an edition, now lost, issued before his death 
in 1633. Nothing further can be said about this lost edition, 
but a suspicious element is the fact that Munday seems to 
have taken not the least trouble about reprints of other works, 
in allowing such obviously out-of-date dedications and notes 
to remain. The absence of any edition of Palmendos between 
1589 and 1653 is very puzzling, for if the scarcity of a book 
be any indication, Palmendos must have been popular ; it is 
doubtful if more than half a dozen copies are known, including 
all editions. 

1664. Palladine does not reappear until 1664, but the 
disgrace of its patron, Essex, may have had something to do 
with this ; there are two undated editions, probably later, in 
the British Museum. The year 1664 also saw the last reprint 
of the complete two parts of Palmerin of England, the title- 
pages being differently worded. Of Shirley’s abridgements of 
this work and of Amadis, issued at the turn of the century, 
nothing need be said. 

It will be noted in the dedication to Amadis of Gaul, 
Book III (Appendix H), that while the third and fourth 
books were offered as translated for the first time, Munday 
says he intended to issue ‘five volumes together whereof 

‘three have formerly (though very corruptly) been translated 
‘and printed ’. 
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As he took over bodily his own translation of Book J and 
that of Book IJ by ‘ Lazarus Pyott’, the question is opened 
what was meant by the remaining book. From the whole 
context it seems probable that Esplandian is intended, but no 
record is known of any early edition. Dr. Thomas suggests 
that possibly Munday had in mind the translation of the 
Trésor du douze livres de Amadis de Gaul which had appeared 
about 1568, or else d’Herberay’s Flores de Gréce. The former, 
of course, is a mere collection of speeches, letters, &c., while 
no edition of the latter is known till that of 1664, where it is 
stated that it had appeared a hundred years before in its 
‘English dresse ’. 

No edition of Amadis of Gaul, Book V (Esplandian), is known 
before that of 1664, but it is obvious that it had appeared long 
since. In the preface to the Sixth Book (translated by Francis 
Kirkman), Ist edition, 1652, the following passage occurs : 
‘ There hath been as yet but five parts thereof published in 
English’; and in the advertisement to Palladine, 1664, it is 
again mentioned: ‘... the Fifth Part of Amadis de Gaule 
being a Book that is very scarce.’ 

The possibility is thus held out that Munday may have had 
some hand in the translation of the Fifth Book. Before the 
close of the sixteenth century the enumeration of the Amadis 
books in French was well defined, and d’Herberay’s work, 
though by no means unpopular, had always been ignored as 
a part of the series. 

In the 1619 edition of Primaleon, two verses ‘Of the 
Translation, against a Carper ’, signed H. C., are prefaced to 
Book III (Appendix K). Southey, who had suffered severely 
in his endeavours to reduce Munday’s Palmerin of England 
into decent prose, found in these verses only evidence of a well- 
merited discontent with Munday’s work as a translator. 
Dr. Thomas, however, assumes from them that Amadis of 
Gaul, Book IJ, had appeared shortly before in 1619, and that 
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Lazarus Pyott had not unnaturally objected to the wholesale 
appropriation of his own work. 

Although Dr. Thomas’s view fits in admirably with his 
theory of Lazarus Pyott, it will be seen that it depends on 
two assumptions: (1) that these verses did not appear in the 
original edition of Primaleon, and (2) that the 1619 edition of 
Primaleon appeared after the 1619 edition of Amadis. 

Since the earlier appearance of Primaleon, Book III, has 
been here demonstrated, it may be well to see how Dr. Thomas’s 
view of the verses may be fitted in with the possibility of 
their earlier appearance. It might be argued that Munday 
had been annoyed by Pyott jumping his claim to Amadis, 
Book II, and had said so. Pyott may have replied by claim- 
ing a higher merit for his translation than Munday had shown 
in his work, which would not be a difficult claim to support. 
Munday had influential literary friends, and in 1597 H. C. 
might well stand for Henry Constable. On the whole a strict 
examination of the second verse tends to show a refutation 
of an attack on style, rather than a reference to some definite 
charge of literary theft. 

One point that might bear on the matter is whether the 
verses prefixed to Book IJ in 1619 appeared in the edition 
of 1596. M. D. is here usually taken to mean Michael Drayton, 
so that the probability is that they were in the original edition ; 
hence a further possibility that the verses of H. C. were also 
in the original edition. 

Despite the opinions of Miss Byrne and Dr. Thomas on 
this subject, the writer would prefer to have them confirmed 
by the results of some such literary test as has been suggested 
on p. 63. On reading through Amadis, the impression left on 
his mind is that a different hand is at work in Book JJ. 


The results of this brief survey of Munday’s Romances of 
Chivalry have one bearing that is not without utility. It 
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will be recalled that these translations are commonly supposed 
to have been the work of a sort of factory, of which Munday 
was little more than the organizer and supervisor. This view 
seems first to have been given definite shape by Southey in 
the introduction to his edition of Palmerin of England (1807). 
While he was no doubt led to adopt some such view by the 
varying quality of the work, it is also probable that he was 
considerably influenced by the fact that, according to the 
dates available to him, he could only allow about twelve 
months for the translation of Palmerin d’Oliva, Palladine, 
and Palmendos. It will be seen from the above that when 
Palmerin d Oliva, Part I, was issued about 1 January 1588-9, 
Part II was advanced enough to be going ‘ forward on the 
Printer’s presse’; hence Munday had nearly three months 
for Palladine, and, after that, another eight or nine months 
for Palmendos. 

Again, in the next seven or eight years there is only the 
short Gerileon, Part II, Amadis, Book I, and Primaieon. 
There is nothing of practical impossibility in the work being 
all Munday’s own, but some explanation is certainly required 
of the extraordinary lapses in the style. At its best (and 
Southey credits Munday himself with the best) it is by no 
means deserving of the cheap and inaccurate sneer of being 
the work of ‘ a dismal draper of misplaced literary ambitions ’. 
Munday, though the son of a draper, did not enter the trade 
himself till late in life; whatever else he may have been, he 
does not impress one as ‘dismal’; and ambitions which brought 
him wealth and fame cannot fairly be described as ‘ misplaced’. 

His translations show passages sometimes correctly rendered 
but badly expressed; in other places a perfectly wrong 
translation is well expressed; while at times passages are 
simply a meaningless assembly of words. But passages of all 
these sorts occur in all parts of the works, so that it is difficult 
to say from such evidence where he stopped and a deputy 
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took over. Occasionally whole parts are so bad that it is 
hard to refute the worst of Southey’s contention ; for example, 
the latter part of Palmerin of England, Book II. 

Pending some more definite information on this point, the 
writer would prefer to take Munday’s statements at their 
face value and impute to him the whole of the work with its 
faults as well as its virtues. 


SUMMARY 
The dates of the first editions of the romances may be 
given as follows :* 


1583 Gerileon of EnglandI . No copy now known. 

1580 to Palmerin of England I No copy now known. 

1587 Palmerin of England I1 No copy now known. 

¢. Ist Jan. 1588-9 Palmerin @ Oliva I A copy in B. M. 

gth March 1588-9 Palmerin @Oliva II No copy now known. 

23rd April 1589 Palladine A copy in B. M. 

sth Feb. 1589-90 Palmendos A copy in B. M. 

¢. 1590 Amadis of Gaul I An imperfect copy in B, M. 
1592 Gerileon of England II A copy in B. M. 

[1595 Amadis of Gaul II A copy in B. M.] 

1595 Primaleon I An imperfect copy in B. M. 
1596 Primaleon II A copy in a private library. 
¢. 1597 Primaleon III No copy now known. 

1602 Palmerin of England III A copy in B. M. 


1618 (latter partof | Amadis of GaullII {SIV A copy in B. M. 

year) 

The successive editions of Palmerin d’Oliva, Parts I and I], 
may be tabulated thus : 


Part I 
¢. Ist Jan. 1588-9 (A) 1st edition dedicated to Lord Oxford. 
c. 1596 (B) 2nd edition dedicated to Mr. Young. 
1616 a reprint of (B). 
1637 a reprint of (B). 





* If the publishers’ year be found to be reckoned from the Ist of January, 
then Palmerin d’Oliva I and I1, Palladine, and Palmendos must all be dated 
earlier. The dedication of Palmendos seems to support this view. 
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Part II 
gth March 1588-9 (A) Ist edition dedicated to Lord Oxford. 
1st Aug. 1597 (B) 2nd edition dedicated to Mr. Young. 
1616 a reprint of (A). 
1637 a reprint of (A). 


The writer wishes to express his great indebtedness to the 
works of Dr. Thomas and Mr. Esdaile already mentioned, 
and also to Mr. W. E. Purser’s splendid study of Palmerin of 
England. For more detailed information the reader is referred 
to these works and to the studies of Miss St. Claire Byrne on 
Anthony Munday. 


Note.—Palmerin d’Oliva seems to have survived all his 
rivals and descendants. Mr. H. Festing Jones in his Diversions 
in Sicily tells us that one section of the great chivalric epic 
of the Marionette Theatre at Palermo deals with Palmerin 
of Oliva: it apparently takes about three months to perform. 


APPENDIX A 


1. Extract from Palmerin of England, Part II. Postscript : 

‘ As for the Historie of Palmerin d’Oliva, which containeth a third part, and 
‘should have bin translated before this, or Primaleon of Greece, because they 
‘are the originall of all the other stories, which after 1 have ended the third 
‘ part of this worthy History (God ayding me) you shall have very speedily. . . .’ 
(In the edition of 1616 the words ‘which containeth three several 
parts ’ appear, instead of ‘ which containeth a third part ’.) 


2. Extract from Palmerin d’Oliva, Part I. Preface: 


‘When I finished my second Part of Palmerin of England, 1 promised this 
‘ work of Palmerin d’Oliva because it depended so especially on the other.’ 


3. Extract from Palmerin of England, Part II, chap. 64: 


‘ Of this bird you may reade more at large in the notable and famous History 
‘ of the Emperours (sic) Palmerins life, which Booke is called Palmerin d’Oliva 
*... and therefore . . . in respect it dependeth on matters briefly touched in 
‘this booke, so that it is accounted as a parcel of this History, I entend (God 
‘ ayding me) to publish it shortly... .’ 
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APPENDIX B 


Extract from Palmerin d’Oliva, Part I, 1588. Dedication 
to Edwarde de Vere, Earl of Oxford : 


‘ 


. .. and seeing the time affords me such opportunitie, that with ending of 
‘the firste parte, the olde year is expired: I present it my noble lord as your 
‘servants New yeeres gift, and withal deliver my most affectionate dutie, 
‘evermore ready at your Honour’s commandments. Needless were it by 
‘ tediousness to growe troublesome, when a woord suffiseth to so sound judge- 
‘ments. I submit myself and my Booke to your gracious conceit, and the 
‘second part now on the presse and well neere finished I will shortly present 
* my worthie Patrone.’ 


APPENDIX C 


1. Extract from Palmerin d’Oliva, Part II, 1616 and 1637. 
Dedication to Edwarde de Vere, Earl of Oxford : 


‘ Promise is debt, my good Lord, as the Proverb avoucheth, and debt must 
* needes be paide, as reason requireth: the one not arguing so much liberality 
‘in speech as the other doth vertue in accomplishing. 

‘When I presented your honour the firste part of this History, I promised to 
‘ hasten the other to the selfe same Patrone : whereto I have beene vehemently 
‘induced, by the gracious and affable receite of the former: and therefore 
‘ (kissing your hand) I offer the conclusion of worthy Palmerin. . . .” 


2. Extract from Palmerin d’Oliva, Part II, 1616. Preface. 
The last paragraph : 


‘ But weile they [Palmendos and Primaleon] expect good news or bad, Pala- 
‘ dine sonne to the King of (sic) Mylanor of England is posting to you: what 
‘he and the noble Prince Manteleo of Millaine doe, in knightly affairs of most 
* noble Chivalry, the Historie shall deliver: which is already on the presse in 
‘good forwardnesse. 

‘From my house at Cripple-gate this ninth of March, 1588. 

‘Yours to his uttermost, 
‘ Anthony Munday.’ 


(The preface of 1637 is identical, except for the omission of 
the date ‘ 1588 ’.) 
3. Palmerin d’Oliva, Part II, 1616 and 1637. Postscript : 


* My promise is performed and Palmerin’s famous Historie finished : for my 
‘long labour, Gentlemen, I request but your friendly speeches, an easie matter 
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* to be given by you, yet nothing can be more welcome to me. If I may speed 
‘in so final a request, Palmendos will leave his Mother the Queen of Tharsus, 
‘ and Primaleon hastens his order of Knight-hood, that you may be acquainted 
‘with their rare adventures. In meanwhile, the famous Palladine of England 
‘is arrived, and to feede you with variety of delights, his Historie by Easter 
‘ Tearme next will be with ye: till when, use such favour to Palmerin as Prince 
* Palladine be not hindered.’ 


APPENDIX D 
Extract from Gerileon of England, Part II, 1592. Postscript : 


‘In the meanwhile an old promise remaineth to be performed, namely the 
‘ firste booke of Primaleon of Greece which by God’s permission ye shall have 
‘the next Tearme, if it may be finished so soone. Let then Gerileon welcome 
‘ hasten on Primaleon.’ 


APPENDIX E 


Palmerin d’Oliva, Part I, 1616 and 1637. Dedication to 
Master Francis Yong, of Brent Pelham, and Mistresse Susan 
Yong his wife : 

‘ Being indebted to you both for your manifold kindnesses I am bold to 
‘continue my labour begun, concerning the course of my promised Histories, 
‘this being the first part of Palmerin d’Oliva, ringleader of all the rest, and 
‘therefore the Original from whence they which follow have bin derived. 
‘ Though in my translating they came last which should have bin first, now 
‘I have good hope that by the reprinting of them over againe, at length they 
‘ will come to a just order, and each have his place as their course describeth. 
‘The Second part of this will shortly follow: then the Third and last that 
‘I am now in hand withall which concluding with Palmerin of England and 
‘ Prymalion of Greece; their several last Part, will perfect the whole Historie 
‘and make it compleat in every Part. As the rest, so 1 commend this to your 
‘Worshipfull protection, remaining alwayes yours with my uttermost endea- 
* vours, and praying that your Prosperity may never faile. 

‘Your poore well-willer 
‘ till death, 
A. M.’ 
APPENDIX F 


1. Palmerin @ Oliva, Part II, 1597. Dedication to Master 
Frances Yong of Brent Pelham : 


‘ Promise is debt (worshipfull Syr) as the Proverbe avoucheth and debt must 
* needs be paid, as reason requireth the one not arguing so much liberalitie in 
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‘ speech as the other doth vertue in accomplishing. When I presented ye my 
‘first part of Palmerin of England I promised to hasten these likewise that 
‘ should preceede it : because this Historie of Palmerin d’Oliva is the beginning 
‘and inducement to all those that followe thereon. 

‘ Wherefore having sent ye the first, so likewise doe I now the seconde, and 
‘ will make what speede I can in translating the third and last if your kinde 
‘favour spurre me on, as I doubt not but it will. So still remaining yours 
* (even to my uttermost) I hereby take my leave this first of August.’ 


(Notice how Lord Oxford is ignored while the very words of 
his dedication are taken over !) 


2. Extract from Palmerin @’ Oliva, Part II, 1597. Preface. 
The last paragraph : 


* But while they [Palmendos and Primaleon] expect good news or bad, I will 
* hasten on the translation of the third part of this most famous Historie, which 
‘ beeing of some great quantitie, will take the longer time ere hee can enjoy 
‘the benefit thereof: bee therefore kind to these two former Bookes and that 
‘ will be the better reason of hastening the third.’ 


APPENDIX G 


Extract from Palmerin of England, Part III. Postscript : 


‘ Here, Gentlemen, fully ends the History of Palmerin of England and Don 
‘ Florian his Brother, without expectation of any other part concerning them, 
‘albeit this Third Booke breake of imperfectly, and referres the warre and 
‘other matters to an after discourse. Such a following Historie indeed my 
‘ Author speaks of but tearms it, the Knightly deeds of Prince Pagmalion (sic) 
‘ whereof as yet I can compasse no intelligence, neither in the Spanish, Italian 
‘or French: . . . as for my last part of Primaleon of Greece, and the Third and 
‘ last part of Palmerin d’ Oliva, both these I confess to have in mine own custodie, 
«and as I perceive your willingnesse to entertaine, so shall I be ready to hasten 
‘them to you: but if my paines in this last part of Palmerin purchase your 
‘ dislike, Ile keepe the rest to myself, and offend yee no furder.’ 


APPENDIX H 
Extract from Amadis of Gaul, Book III, 1618. Dedication 
to Sir Phillip Herbert, Earl of Montgomerie : 


‘ Warranted then by so worthie presidents, but more especially, by an honour- 
‘able Ladies earnest importunitie, for these two labours by mee undertaken, 
* and now (after longer delay then was intended) fully concluded: I am bolde 
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‘to present your honour with these two Bookes, or parts of Amadis de Gaul, 
‘the Third and the Fourth, never extant before in our English, and which long 
‘since had been with your Honour; but that I had a purpose (according to 
‘my promise to that most Noble Ladie) to have published the whole first five 
‘ volumes together, whereof three have formerly (though very corruptly) been 
‘translated and printed, but these not till now. May it please your Honour 
‘to accept these two in the meane time, and, to make amends for so long injur- 
‘ing your worthie expectation: in Michaelmas Terme next ensuing, the two 
‘ former parts, the First and Second (somewhat better suted then before) will 
* come to kisse your Noble hand: And then the Fift and Sixt shall immediately 
‘ followe, with all the speed conveniently may be used, and so successively the 
‘ other volumes of the Historie, if time will give me leave to finish them all.’ 


APPENDIX J 


1. Extract from Primaleon, Book I, 1619. Dedication to 
Henrie de Vere, Earl of Oxford : 


‘So, having sometime served that most noble Earle, your Father, of famous 
‘and desertful memory; and translating divers Honourable Histories into 
‘English out of French, Italian and other languages, which he graciously 
‘ pleased to countenance with his Noble acceptance: among the embrions of 
‘my then younger braine, these three severall parts of Primaleon of Greece, 
‘ were the tribute of my dutie and service to him: which Bookes having long 
‘time slept in oblivion and (in a manner) quite out of memory: by favour of 
‘these more friendly times comming once more to be seene on the world’s 
‘ publiche theatre... .’ 


2. Extract from Primaleon, Book I, 1619. Preface: 


* Primaleon of Greece . . . having long since throwne himself to the world in 
‘ three several Books of his famous Historie within the compasse of some passed 
‘years: ... they have long slept in oblivion although sought for, and desired 
‘ by many ; .. . once more to intreate thy gentle acceptation, which may encour- 
‘age both me and the Printer, to make additions of the Fourthe Booke, the 
‘which compleateth the whole Historie to Prince Edward of England [Don 
‘ Duardos] and that of his sonne Prince Palmerin, already extant to thy view. ...’ 


3. Extract from Primaleon, Book II, 1619. Dedication to 
Henrie de Vere, Earl of Oxford : 


‘ 
*- 


. and with the same unspotted affection, as at first it was presented to 
‘your most Noble Father, it commeth now (in all dutie) to you, his worthy 
*sonne....” 
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4. Extract from Primaleon, Book III, 1619. Dedication to 
Henrie de Vere, Earl of Oxford : 


‘ To close up, and knit together (in one small volume) the preceding parts of 
* Primaleon’s ancient Historie; this third Booke is added to the former: and in 
‘the like manner presenteth itself to your Honour. I proceeded no further in 
‘ translating when these three books had their prime impressions ; for rumour 
‘ talking of a fourth booke, which (as then) by no means could be compassed, 
*I remained contented with these and promised to effect the other when it 
‘should come to my hands; but having that fourth booke now in mine own 
‘ possession, with an imperfect portion of a fift also, upon your Honourable 
‘ receipt of these three Bookes, and as other employment will spare me leasure, 
* they shall likewise learne to know you, the worthy Patron of the former.’ 


APPENDIX K 


Verses prefixed to Primaleon, Book III, 1619. Of the 
translation against a Carper : 


‘ Delicious phrase, well follow’d acts of glory, 
Mixture of Love, among fierce martial deeds, 
(Which great delight unto the Reader breeds) 
Hath th’ Inventor kept t’adorne this Story. 


The same forme is observed by the Translater, 
Primaleon (sweet in French) keeps here like grace ; 
Checking that Foole, who (with a blushles face) 
To praise himselfe, in Print will be a prater. 
Peace chattering Py, be still poore Lazarus ; 
Rich are his gifts, that thus contenteth us. 
H. C.’ 
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ST Th Lt E following list is taken from copies belonging 
Why VE to the author and to Mr. A. T. Bartholomew. 
M\i The entries only represent Sayle’s principal 
Mx works. He was a frequent contributor to many 
Soi papers, such as The Cambridge Review, Notes 

SESE and Queries, The Academy, The Pall Mall 
Gazette, The Cambridge Magazine (to which he contributed 
a series of papers ‘ Angels of Earth’, &c. He was editor of 
The Leaflet (64) in his Rugby schooldays, and editor of the 
U. L. C. (65) from 1920 to 1923. G. J. Gray. 


1. Bertha: A Story of Love. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
&F Co., 1885. pp. xii +59. 

Published anonymously. ‘I have endeavoured to depict one for 

‘whom the cup of life had been filled to the brim, and filled with the 

‘nectar of love. . . . But I have depicted one from whose hand that cup 

‘had been ruthlessly dashed. . . . These, then, are the compositions, 

‘not of one disappointed in love, nor again of one whose love had been 





‘snatched away by the hand of Death, but of one who knows the love 
‘to still exist though its object is separated from him and for ever.’ 


2. Wiclif: An Historical Drama. Oxford : Fames Thornton, 

1887. pp. 154 +4 unpaged. 
Published anonymously. 

3. Johannis Wyclif. Tractatus de officio regis. Now first 
edited from the Vienna MSS. 4514 and 3933, by Alfred W. 
Pollard and Charles Sayle. London: Wyclif Society, 1887 
(issued in May 1889). pp. xxx +296. 

4. The Function of the Poet. An Inaugural Address given 


to the Literary Society at Folkestone, 13 October 1887. 
Birmingham : Cornish Bros. pp. 23. 


5. Erotidia. Poems. Rugby: G. E. Over, 1889. pp. xvi 
+101. 
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. The Church of Our Lady and the English Martyrs. 


Cambridge: printed by Jonathan Palmer, 1890. pp. vi + 56. 


Anonymous. Written jointly with the Rev. Canon Scott. 


. Handlist : from The Eagle: relating to portraits, engrav- 


ings, &c., of Blessed John Fisher, Cardinal and Bishop of 
Rochester. Cambridge, 1890. pp. 16+ Facsimile + Ad- 
denda (2 pp.). 

Fifty copies reprinted from The Eagle. 


. Sentences of Ali, son-in-law of Mahomet, and his fourth 


successor. Translated from an authentic Arabic manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library .at Oxford, by S. Ockley. 
Reprinted with a short note by C..S. Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell §$ Co., November 1892. pp. 58. 


. Bibliotheca Loquitur. Two articles reprinted from The 


Eagle, 1892. pp. 40. 
Notes from books in St. John’s College Library. 
A New Poet. In the Century Guild Hobby Horse, 1892. 


pp- 129-38. 


A review based on J. G. Nicholson’s Love in Earnest. 
Antony Mani. Reprinted from the Cambridge Review of 
3 November 1892. 8 pp. 
In Memoriam. E.H.M. Reprinted from the Cambridge 
Review, 10 November 1892. 8 pp. 
Caliph Mansur. Reprinted from The Eagle, 1892. 4 pp. 
A Game of Bowls. ‘ Jack.’ Reprinted from The Eagle, 
March 1893. 4 pp. 
Musa Consolatrix. London: David Nutt, 1893. pp. 
[xii + ] 130. 
Twenty copies were also printed on Japanese vellum, numbered and 
signed by the publisher. 


Hafiz. Read at a meeting of The Critics on 19 May 1894. 
Reprinted from The Eagle. pp. 281-99. 
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The Writings of Charles Sayle 


. The Vatican Library. Reprinted from The Library, 


November and December, 1894, for private circulation. 


Title + pp. 31. 


. The University Library. 1895. 48 pp. Second edition, 


1905. 56 pp. 
A description of the various rooms and their contents, pictures, show- 
cases, paintings, &c. 


. Cygnus. Reprinted from the Cambridge Review, 3 Decem- 


ber 1896. 4 pp. 


In Praise of Music: An Anthology prepared by Charles 
Sayle. London: Elliot Stock, 1897. pp. xvi + 307. 


An edition on large paper was also published. 


History of Cambridgeshire (Parishes) : undertaken by the 

Society, not for publication. Cambridge, 1899. pp. 16. 
Plan (Trumpington) prepared for the guide of workers for the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society. 

The Art of Dining, by Abraham Hayward, Q.C. With 

annotations and additions by Charles Sayle, London : 

Fohn Murray, 1899. pp. xii+2II. 


Early English Printed Books in the University Library, 
Cambridge (1475-1649), 4 volumes, and Appendix to 
Volume III (pp. 1745-1804). Cambridge: at the Uni- 
versity Press. 1900-7. 


A Tinder-box attributed to Shakespeare, with plate. 
Reprinted from the Cambridge Antiquarian Society Com- 
munications, 1901. pp. 119-22. 


Meditations and Vows, divine and moral, by Joseph Hall, 
Bishop of Exeter and afterwards of Norwich. Edited by 
Charles Sayle. London: Grant Richards, 1901. pp.xl+ 
207. 
In the Religious Life Series. Reissued, with reprinted title and half- 
title, 1904. 
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The Mortuary Roll of the Abbess of Lillechurch, Kent. 
Reprinted from the Cambridge Antiquarian Society Com- 
munications, 1901. pp. 383-409. 
Kendal Grammar School Library. Reprinted from The 
Kendalian, ii. 3, October 1902. 3 pp. 
Missa pro deuotis Amicis. Excusum inprimis Mediolani 
anno salvatoris mccccLxxiv. et denuo Caunonii in festo 
paschae MCMIII. 4 pp. 

Caunonii = Kelveden (Essex). 
The Chapel of the Hospital of St. John, Duxford (Whittles- 
ford Bridge). With 1 plate and woodcuts. Reprinted 
from the Cambridge Antiquarian Society Proceedings, 1904. 
PP: 375-83. 
Audley End (on the Cam). 1903. One page. 

A chronological list of events connected with Audley End. 
C.U.L. The Chinese Collection, 1903. Twenty-five 
copies printed for correction. pp. 6. 
The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. Edited by Charles 
Sayle. 3 volumes. London: Grant Richards, 1904-7. 
Reprinted, Edinburgh, 1912. 
Initial Letters in Early English Printed Books. A paper 
read before the Bibliographical Society, 17 November 1902. 
With facsimiles. Reprinted from the Society’s Transac- 
tions, 1904. pp. 35. 
Comus. An article in the Milton Tercentenary Number 
of the Christ’s College Magazine, Michaelmas Term, 1908. 
pp: 57-62. 
Milton Tercentenary. The Portraits, Prints, and Writings 
of John Milton, exhibited at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
1908. By Dr. G. C. Williamson and C. Sayle. With 
portraits, facsimiles, &c. pp. 123-51. Miltoniana: the 
titles of Milton’s writings, or of books relating to Milton, 
to be found in the University of Cambridge, by Sayle. 
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Gunning Redivivus. Reprinted from Fasciculus Foanni 
Willis Clark dicatus, 1908. pp. 321-40. 


. My Luggage. A single 4to sheet. Printed and published 


by R. I. Severs [1910]. Cambridge. 


. Application of Charles Sayle, M.A. (Oxford and Cam- 


bridge) for the post of Chief Librarian of the University 
of Edinburgh, January 1910. pp. 18. 


38a. The University Library at Cambridge. Illustrated in 
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41. 
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45: 


Country Life, 24 September 1910. 


Private Music (Poems). Cambridge: W. Heffer {5 Sons, 
1911. pp. 49. (Dedicated to Michael Ernest Sadler.) 


Cambridge Fragments. Reprinted from The Library, 
October 1911. pp. 19. With two plates, one being 
a reprint of the recovered Proclamation. 


Cambridge Fragments. Reprinted in the Christ’s College 
Magazine (vol. xxvi) from The Library of October 1911. 


Considerable additions were made in the text, including a reprint of 
the additional Proclamations, the Caxton fragment, &c., 1914. pp. 43. 


Cheltenham Ladies College Library. With three illustra- 
tions. 1914. pp. 21. 

A description of the library, its contents, and donors. 
Cambridge University Library. The Beginnings. Re- 
printed from the Cambridge Review, 2 December 1914, 
with additions. pp. 14. 


. The Vatican Library. A lecture delivered to the Cam- 


bridge Assistant Booksellers Association, 18 February 1914. 
Cambridge: Bowes {5 Bowes, 1914. pp. 20. 

The Initial Letters of Reyner Wolfe. [Illustrations for 
a paper to be read in the Hall of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, 15 July 1914. Bibliographical Society, 1914. 
pp- 16, 
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The Purchase of Hebrew Books by the English Parliament 
in 1647, by I. Abrahams and C. E. Sayle. A paper read 
before the Fewish Historical Society of England, on 18 May 
1914, and printed in the Transactions and Miscellanies, 
vol. viii. pp. 63-77. 

Sir Thomas Browne. An Essay. Cambridge Review Office. 
(Reprinted from the Cambridge Review, 3 November, with 
additions.) I915. pp. 20. 


. The Church and Parish of St. Benet, Cambridge. For 


sale in the Church. With plan and cut of the tower. 
December 1915. pp. 12. 


Annals of the Cambridge University Library, 1278-1900. 
University Library, Cambridge, 1916. pp. vii+155. Re- 
printed from The Library of 1915. 
Consolatio ad Apollonium. Plutarch to Apollonius on the 
death of a young friend. Reprinted for C. Sayle, from 
Philemon Holland’s translation. Cambridge Review Office. 
pp. 7; 200 copies printed 11 February 1916; second 
issue, 14 May 1917. pp. 7. 
Originally printed, Christmas, 1915, at the Ashendene Press, ‘in 
memory of friends who had died fighting for their country’. Mr. 


St. John Hornby kindly permitted this reprint, first in the Cambridge 
Review, 1916, and afterwards as a pamphlet. 


Maxstoke Castle, Warwickshire, 24 February 1916. A 
four-page leaflet giving the Annals of the Castle, with 
a view. 

The Ages of Man. [Infancy, Boyhood, Youth, Manhood, 
Old Age.] Frontispiece. pp. xvi+175. 8vo. London: 
Fobn Murray, 1916. 

Reynold Wolfe. A paper read before the Bibliographical 
Society, 15 July 1914. With woodcuts. I915. pp. 28. 
Printed in the Society’s Transactions. 


Catalogue of the Bradshaw Collection of Irish Books in 
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the University Library, Cambridge. 3 vols. pp. 1696. 
Cambridge : Printed for the University Library, 1916. 
Catalogue of the Early Printed Books bequeathed by 
Frank McLean to the Fitzwilliam Museum. 6 plates. 
Cambridge University Press, 1917. pp. xx +173. 


. Archibald Don: a Memoir, edited by Charles Sayle. 


London : ‘fohn Murray, 1918. pp. 215. 


. Purcell’s The Fairy Queen. Reprinted from The Eagle, 


June 1920. With 2 plates. pp. 8. 


On the opera performed at Cambridge, to February 1920. 


. The Two Sisters. Performed at Cambridge, 14-18 


February 1922. Reprinted from The Eagle, June 1922. 
PP: 4- 


. Cambridge University Library. Exhibition Gallery, MSS., 


Printed Books, Bindings, &c., 11 August 1922. pp. 4. 


. King’s Hall Books. From the Trinity Magazine, March 


1922. pp. 51-5. 


. Trumpington Church. With plate of brass of Roger of 


Trumpington and plan. Printed by the Syndics of the 
University Press, Cambridge, 1923. pp. 8. 

King’s Hall Library. A paper read to the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, § December 1921, and printed in the 
Society’s Communications, vol. xxiv. 1923. pp. 53-76. 


Notice of Francis John Henry Jenkinson in The Times of 


22 September 1923. Reprinted in the U.L.C., No. 8, 
December 1923. 





. The Leaflet. Edited by members of Rugby School. 


Printed at Rugby. No. 1, 1 May 1883. 
This contains verses and articles by Sayle, along with (in Nos. 1-6, 
May to December 1883) G. C. Macaulay, G. J. Foster, J. H. Badley, 
J. A. Fallows, M. E. Sadler, H. F. Wilson, G. C. Richards, H. Y. Oldham, 
F. D, Morice, Sayle also contributed to the New Series, which com- 
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menced with Vol. i, No. 1, March 1884, and ended with Vol. iii, No. 9, 
April 1887. There is a review of Bertha in the December number, 
1885, by G. J. Foster. Sayle dedicated his Musa Consolatrix (1893) 
to J. H. Badley. ‘Ten years ago to-day we launched our first literary 
cockle-shell.’ 


65. U. L.C. A magazine devoted to matters concerning the 
University Library. No. 1 appeared December 1920, and 
the last, No. 8, December 1923. 


From 1904 Sayle used to send out occasionally at Advent, 
Easter, or Christmas, greeting cards with apt quotations from 
various writers. The 1904 card was printed at the Eragny 
Press. , 








FRANCESCO GIRARDENGHI 


Girardenghi. It is in the form of a cast bronze 
medal in the Museo Municipale in the Castello 
Sforzesco at Milan. I owe a plaster cast of it 
= =—! to the kindness of the Director of that museum. 
Unfortunately, the original is in a deplorably worn and 
battered condition, and has had two holes pierced through 
the field, probably for attachment to a cap; so that a repro- 
duction would not be worth while. Wreck that it is, it was 
once a fine work of art. On the obverse is the bust of Girar- 
denghi, in a cap and plain dress, in right profile. The inscrip- 
tion is FRANCISCVS GIRARDENGHVS MCCCCCIIII. 
Above the head is a string of four leaves, filling the space 
between the two names. The reverse, which is rather difficult 
to make out in its ruined state, represents a mountain, up 
which winds a spiral road; a man struggles up the ascent ; 
on the top is an object resembling a terminal statue, of which 
the details are quite obscure. The legend, partly obliterated, 
is QVO[D] SI NON TENVIT MAGNIS TAMEN EX 
[CIDIT AVSIS}—borrowed from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
ii. 328. The diameter of the piece is 41 mm. In style it is 
quite in keeping with the date it bears; unfortunately, 
beyond saying that it must have been made somewhere in the 
north of Italy, and that a Milanese origin would not be 
unlikely, I cannot express an opinion on its authorship. In 
the state of our knowledge of the man, speculation on the 
significance of the reverse seems to be idle. 

As Francesco’s last-known book, printed at Pavia, is of 1498 
(Proctor, 7078), this medal adds about half a dozen years to 
his life. It is further interesting as the second known portrait 
medal of an early printer, the other being, of course, the medal 
of Aldus Manutius. Georce F. Hixt. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of the Monastery of V atopedi 
on Mt, Athos, by Sopuronios Eusrratiapes, formerly Archbishop of Leonto- 
polis, and Arcapios of the Monastery of Vatopedi, Deacon. (Harvard Theological 
Studies, xi.) Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1924. 11 X9Qin. Pp. iii+ 
277. 

Wuen the late Professor Lambros was preparing his well- 
known Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on Mount Athos he 
found himself unable to include in it the manuscripts of Vato- 
pedi and the Laura, and the want of any adequate catalogue 
of these important collections has been greatly felt by palaeo- 
graphers and students of Greek theological literature. It is 
therefore matter for congratulation that the gap is at last 
being filled. The present volume, which has been published 
by the Harvard Theological Faculty and with the assistance 
of Mr. John Pierpont Morgan, embraces all the manuscripts 
of Vatopedi, and is shortly to be followed by a companion 
volume devoted to the library of the Laura. 

The gift here presented to students is so welcome that it 
seems ungracious to find fault with it, but there are certain 
points in which the volume is open to criticism. It is com- 
prehensible enough that it follows closely, both in the plan 
of the catalogue and in format, the model of Professor Lam- 
bros’s work, but there were features in that which might with 
advantage have been improved on. The rather small Greek 
type employed was not perhaps a serious drawback, for the 
type was good and not difficult to read, but the printing of 
the present volume (which was done in France) is markedly 
inferior to that of the Cambridge University Press, the type 
being so faintly inked that long reading is distinctly trying to 
the eyes. There are no facsimiles, which, though regrettable, 
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was perhaps unavoidable, and the bibliographical information 
is confined to mere essentials. It is, however, with one 
exception, adequate for ordinary purposes. Dimensions, 
material (vellum or paper), date, number of folios, and often 
of columns to the page are clearly specified ; miniatures are 
noted and described, often though not always with indication 
of their quality ; attention is called to specially fine vellum 
or calligraphy, imperfections are noted, and scribes’ colophons 
and signatures, notes of ownership, obits, and similar entries 
given in full. The one serious omission, in which the authors 
follow Lambros rather than the fuller and bibliographically 
more useful catalogue of manuscripts at Jerusalem by Papa- 
dopoulos-Kerameus, is that of initia. It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to specify these in the case of well-known works, 
but not to give the initia of lesser-known, anonymous, or 
doubtfully attributed texts, particularly sermons, is to make 
identification very difficult, if not impossible. Such entries as 
Evy) eri wuyjs Kpwoperns (p. 7) or MvOodoyixa (ibid.), or 
Tlepi payeias (p. 15), which are extremely numerous, are 
simply useless except to the very limited extent that they 
indicate to the student the possibility that the text in question 
may conceivably be the one which interests him. 

But within its limits the volume will be found very useful. 
Its faults are to be attributed ultimately not to the authors 
but to their model, and it is comprehensible that, working at 
a distance from a modern library and its bibliographical aids, 
they confined themselves in the main to recording what the 
particular manuscript under notice contained, without attempt- 
ing to compare it with others or to indicate its relation to the 
printed text. 

The catalogue is divided into three parts. The first con- 
tains miscellaneous works, the second liturgical and Biblical 
texts, and the third musical manuscripts. The manuscripts 
within each section are arranged in alphabetical order, rather 
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mechanically, only the first or the principal work being 
noticed, but in the case of miscellaneous manuscripts it is 
difficult to see how this could have been avoided. The 
alphabetical order takes note only of the initial letter and is 
not always consistent; thus on p. 61 f. we get a series of 
‘Ioropiat, but two other manuscripts so described occur on 
p- 72f. No. 288, headed “Ioropia, is Barlaam and Fosaphat ; 
but No. 384, with the same heading, seems to be the same 
work, though the names of Barlaam and Josaphat are not 
mentioned in the description. 

Naturally enough the manuscripts even in Part I are 
chiefly theological, but there are a fair number of others, 
including works of classical literature. Among the authors 
represented are Homer, Pindar, Thucydides, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Xenophon, Demosthenes, 
Isocrates, Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Josephus, Ptolemy, 
Lucian, Libanius, and Tzetzes. There are several points of 
interest in this list. There is no complete manuscript of either 
the Iliad or the Odyssey, but the former was, as might be 
expected, the more popular, being represented by several 
complete books, whereas only the beginning of the Odyssey 
occurs, in two different manuscripts. A manuscript of the 
fourteenth century contains the hymns to Apollo, Hermes, 
Aphrodite, and Dionysus. The lyric poets are represented by 
a manuscript of Pindar; all the dramatists occur, but of 
Aeschylus there is only one manuscript (Prometheus and 
Septem contra Thebas). Plato does not occur in the index, 
but the “Adi Biddns Sevrepos 7} wepi tpocevys of No. 733 is 
doubtless his; Aristotle is better pupeseeienl, but hardly as 
well as we should expect to find him in a western monastic 
library. The orators are fairly well represented. Plutarch, 
Lucian, and Libanius are all noticeably popular. Historical 
works are not very numerous: Herodotus practically does not 
occur at all, Thucydides only in extracts (fairly numerous), 
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Xenophon but slightly, Polybius not at all. Of later historians 
Michael Glykas occurs, also Georgius Phrantzes. 

Another point of interest is the dates of these classical 
manuscripts, most of which are quite late, chiefly of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Was there at that time 
a humanistic movement in Greek monasteries, a sort of back- 
wash of the western Renaissance? Or were these manu- 
scripts written with a view to a ‘ deal’ with western buyers? 
Yet another point is the often curious selection of texts in 
miscellaneous volumes. Thus, in one we have sermons of 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Demosthenes De Corona and Olynth. 
I and II, a church hymn, and orations of the pagan sophist 
Libanius more or less happily united (No. 729, eighteenth 
century), while in another (No. 737, nineteenth century) 
Plutarch, Gregory, Chrysostom, and Isocrates are found cheek 
by jowl. 

In the theological manuscripts the two Gregories, Basil the 
Great, and Chrysostom are all well represented, and there is 
a large number of lives of saints, both by Metaphrastes and 
others. The Biblical manuscripts include several which, if 
we may trust the cataloguers, contain fine miniatures (e. g. 
Nos. 937, 950, 954, 960). The musical manuscripts are mostly 
late, but there is one (No. 1488) of the eleventh century, and 
several of the thirteenth and fourteenth. 

A specially interesting feature of this catalogue, as of others, 
is the colophons and incidental notes quoted. Several manu- 
scripts were written by the hand of the theologically-minded 
Emperor John Kantakuzenus, who on becoming a monk took 
the name of Joasaph. Another scribe, named Philotheus, offers 
a disarming plea for pardon if he has made any blunders (No. 
316). Several manuscripts contain notes of historical events, 
e.g. No. 762, note of the capture of Constantinople by the 
Franks, No. 962, év éret sal’. . . elo jADov Kai of Karaddvor 
kat ot Todpxor eis THY Bayiav kai Hypaddrevoay airy’ év 
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pynvi deBpovapiw xB’. The scribe of one manuscript (743) 
gives the place of writing of his archetype as well as that 
of his own. One or two manuscripts (e.g. 255) contain in- 
teresting notes of prices paid for them; a note in 869, a 
manuscript of the Acathist Hymn, records that in the year 
1914 the volume was transferred éx rod Byyaros eis Tv BuBu0- 
Oyxnv, thus illustrating the process by which such books came 
into the library; and there are several obits which merit 
attention, a specially touching one in 1202, where the writer 
adds: xat xara tiv ddneav ov eldov avOpwrov eipnvixa- 
TEpov Kal yAuKUrEpor ev Tails Hucpais pov, GAG Kai mpoKopevos 
eis pana Kai eis ypayipov ws ovdeis Erepos’ 6 ypaipas Tavra 
Tov avrov pabyris Kai vids KaTa KUpLoV. 

It will be seen that the volume, though perhaps not very 
prepossessing at the first glance, contains a valuable collection 
of material, and is by no means wanting in human interest. 
There are excellent and well-arranged indexes. 

H. I. Bet. 


Geschichte des spanischen Frithdruckes in Stammbdumen. Von Konrap Harswer. 
Mit 489 Abbildungen. Karl W. Hiersemann, Leipzig, 1923. Pp. 446. 16§ x 
13in. £9 75. 6d. 

Tue present is the fourth considerable work dealing with 
early printing in Spain and Portugal published by Professor 
Haebler, and by its size, complexity, and wealth of detail bears 
witness to the vast increase of material connected with the 
subject since the Bibliographical Society issued The Early 
Printers of Spain and Portugal as the fourth of its monographs 
in 1891. A generation of investigators, chiefly among the 
Spaniards themselves, has been assiduously at work turning 
up records and assembling evidence, the chief features of 
which had been duly noted by Professor Haebler in the two 
parts of Bibliografia Ibérica up to 1917. It remained to 
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digest this mass into a connected account, which was beyond 
the scope of the Bibliografia, and this want is here made good. 
Professor Haebler’s knowledge of his subject is complete and 
authoritative, and his new book is bound to be considered 
the indispensable guide to the study of Spanish. incunabula, 
a branch which has long been particularly well catered for, 
and now seems to be conspicuously better off than any 
other. 

It is necessary to say so much at the start because the book 
is not to be accepted as it stands without some explanation 
and criticism. In the first place, to consider it from the side 
of book-production, it ranks as an ‘ out-size’ in a class of 
publication where unusually large dimensions are already the 
rule. This would be no objection if it consisted entirely of 
facsimiles, but only a few of the reproductions occupy a page 
to themselves, the rest being let into the text, and the reading 
of a volume the size of a large atlas in which the letterpress is 
constantly broken up by pictorial matter is even under the 
most favourable conditions extremely wearisome. In spite 
of the very large and clear type employed the sense is retained 
only with an effort during the eye’s enforced leaps over inches 
of space to the next block of text, and Professor Haebler, one 
of whose most valuable qualities is a clear style, is thus quite 
needlessly handicapped in his dealings with a subject inevitably 
rather intricate. But the fashion in post-war Germany has 
set so strongly towards very large books that the publisher 
was perhaps bound to follow it in this instance. 

Turning from the outside of the volume to its contents we 
find Professor Haebler pursuing if not an altogether new 
method, at any rate a method never yet employed on any 
considerable scale, in the arrangement of his material. His 
unit is not the usual geographical one of the town or monastery, 
but what may be called a dynastic unit. The connexions 
which he traces are either of printers according to typographical 
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and documentary evidence or else of types which are of 
kindred style or can be shown to have passed through various 
hands, and in the course of the investigation we are often 
carried on from one printing centre to another until the 
particular succession comes to an end. Each of the nine 
chapters into which the book is divided deals with one such 
dynastic group, called a ‘Stammbaum’. Five of them are 
called after individual founders, viz. Jakob Vizlant, Philipp 
Vizlant, Matthaeus Flander, Johann Rosenbach, Heinrich 
Botel, the remainder are superscribed ‘ National-spanischer 
Stamm ’, ‘ jiingerer deutscher Stamm ’, ‘ franzésischer Stamm’, 
‘ jiingerer italienischer Stamm’. A brief analysis of the 
‘Stamm’ of Philipp Vizlant will make the method clear. We 
start with the fact that Philipp Vizlant, the heir of his brother 
Jakob, causes to be printed in 1477-8, at Valencia, a Bible, his 

rinters being Alfonso de Cordoba and Lambert Palmart. 

he genealogy then divides into two branches, the first that 
of Cordoba, who prints for Gabriel de Arinyo in 1483-5, and 
is then connected with Hebrew printing at Hijar (about 1486, 
1488), and Lisbon (1490): Arinyo, in turn, reappears at 
Murcia in 1488-9 as the employer of one Lope de la Roca. 
The second branch is that of Palmart who works on at 
Valencia until 1494, his material then passing into the hands 
of Dr. Miguel Albert, among whose workmen were De la Roca 
and Peter Trincher: these two subsequently printed on their 
own account as partners, and, lastly, Trincher by himself as 
late as 1498. ‘This particular group thus takes account of 
printing in four cities by eleven printers or publishers and 
their minor employees. 

In his preface, Professor Haebler justifies his method in the 
following terms : 


Now that exact type-research has given us a more or less complete con- 
spectus of type-styles in the fifteenth century I think that the examination 
of all connexions suggested both by style and by documentary sources ought 
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to be undertaken for all incunabula, and this will beyond doubt suggest 
natural explanations for many phenomena which puzzle the student at first 
sight. My object has here been to test the method in a comparatively simple 
field and within comparatively narrow limits of space and time. 


It is certainly undeniable that the Iberian Peninsula is very 
favourable ground for the experiment. Not only is the total 
number of known editions issued there between 1474 and 
1500 only about 830, but of the 33 (or possibly 35) towns 
and monasteries where printing was carried on some 22 
produced only 60 editions between them. Clearly the only 
method of dealing with these is to trace as far as possible 
their interconnexion and link them up with larger units, and 
this is the more easy to do as many of the type-faces are 
unusually distinctive, and the documentary records excep- 
tionally full. All the evidence, to say nothing of the pro- 
babilities, leads us to believe that the driving force behind 
early Spanish printing was a comparatively small nucleus of 
skilled craftsmen, mostly foreigners, who made their influence 
felt all over the country. Professor Haebler’s method brings 
this point out with exceptional clearness, and the amount of 
space which he devotes to the examination of particular books 
is so far well justified. The application of the same method 
elsewhere would no doubt yield considerable results also, 
though not perhaps so great in proportion to the formidable 
labour involved. Indeed, to take the instance of Venice, any 
attempt at a conspectus of Venetian printing is bound to 
proceed on similar lines to some extent, although it would 
require a staunch worker indeed to trace out not merely the 
exact typographical affinities of 150 early Venetian presses but 
the influence of their types on those of other parts of Italy 
or of Germany. On the other hand, Professor Haebler’s 
treatment cannot be—and is not put forward as being—a 
perfect substitute for a history of Spanish printing on the 
ordinary lines, The larger the number of quite small printing 
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centres, the more significant become those with the largest 
output. Six cities, we find, claim between them 620 editions 
out of our total of 830, or about 75 per cent. The six— 
Seville, Salamanca, Barcelona, Saragossa, Valencia, Burgos— 
are widely scattered over the country, and it is to them that 
we must chiefly look for a notion of the character of the 
Spanish book-market up to 1500. No connected account of 
them, however, can be properly demanded of Professor 
Haebler’s volume. 

As already remarked, the units making up the nine principal 
groups are sometimes individuals, sometimes types, and some- 
times both one and the other. Further, the claims of the 
individual on our attention are occasionally found to clash 
with those of the type, with the result that certain printers 
have to be pursued from one chapter to another before we 
can get a complete view of their career: thus, after reading 
an acutely reasoned account of the beginnings of Johann 
Rosenbach at Barcelona and his further progress at Valencia, 
we find his third and most important period from 1492 
onwards, when he was again at Barcelona, incorporated in 
another ‘Stammbaum’ altogether, with an inevitable re- 
capitulation. The same applies to the life-story of some of 
the types, as when a certain fount first appearing in the hands 
of Gabriel Luis de Arinyo at Valencia in and after 1483 
(p. 26, &c.), is in 1489, when used by Spindeler, linked with 
the fortunes of a ‘Stamm ’ quite distinct from that to which 
Arinyo belongs (p. 87). Complications of this kind are no 
doubt inevitable, but complications they remain. Possibly, 
too, Professor Haebler would have done best to a a word 
less suggestive than ‘ Stammbaume’ of one particular species 
of group, seeing that his groups are compounded both of 
animate and of inanimate entities, and that in the case of 
one of them, the ‘ national-spanische Stamm ’, the sole bond 
of union is the distinctively national style of the types which 
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make it up, with the consequent anomaly on p. 194 of a 
genealogical tree in two entirely discontinuous parts. Still, 
after all criticism has been allowed for, the value of the book 
and its interest as a detailed study of incunabula from a new 
angle remain but little impaired. 

V. ScHOLDERER. 


The Famous Historie of Chinon of England by Curistorpuer Mippieton, to 
which is added The Assertion of King Arthure translated by Ricuarp Rosinson 
from Letann’s Assertio Inclytissimi Arthurit, together with the Latin original, 
edited by Witt1am Epwarp Mean, Ph.D. London: Early English Text 
Society, 1925. 8vo; pp. Ixvilit+85+xilit+155. 255. 

MipptetTon’s Chinon of England, printed in 1597, is a medley 
of chivalric and magical adventures, culled or imitated from 
late medieval romances, narrated in Euphuistic manner, with 
copious classical allusion. It is licentious in grammar, bad in 
style, and baroque in ornament, while the use of supernatural 
machinery deprives the narrative of all human interest. This, 
at least, 1 gather from the admissions of the editor, for I have 
not read it. Nevertheless, Mr. Mead thinks that ‘as an 
‘attempt to meet the demands of medieval romance at the 
‘end of the sixteenth century by writing an original romance 
‘of the old type’ Chinon ‘is curiously interesting and 
‘ significant ’"—a verdict to which I am inclined to demur. 
The survival of medieval romance in popular form and in 
popular circles is a sufficiently obvious fact—with which 
students are perhaps more familiar than Mr. Mead supposes— 
and one not without importance in relation to the general 
currents of literature of the Elizabethan age. But this is 
just what Middleton’s narrative is not. It is a happily still- 
born attempt to galvanize the out-worn form to fresh life in 
polite society, which, though perhaps not unparalleled, appears 
to me both uninteresting and insignificant. 

In a discursive introduction, Dr. W. E. Mead writes 
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pleasantly, if rather obviously, of the survival of medieval 
forms in sixteenth-century literature, of Arthurian romance 
and the sources of Chinon, and so on. He adds short sections 
on grammar and style. This is not the place to discuss such 
matters, but it may be suggested in passing that there is some 
hint of personal confession in the remark that ‘ The modern 

‘reader unfamiliar with sixteenth-century English might at 
‘first take the author to be an ignorant scribbler’. Upon 
another point, however, a mere bibliographer may with less 
impertinence hazard an opinion. The editor is evidently 
inclined to blame the old compositor for the unsatisfactory 
state of the text, and points to confysion in the proper names 

‘ startling evidence of the sort of blundering the printer 
was capable of’. The errors are in fact most unlikely ones 
for a compositor to make, and almost certainly emanate from 
the author. Mr. Mead is particularly shocked by the ‘ singular 
and inexplicable slip’ whereby ‘Sir Calor is introduced as 
the son of Lancelot and the fair and chaste Celestina!’ and 
he suggests that the lady’s apparent lapse from virtue may be 

* merely one more instance of the incredible carelessness of 
the printer’ who substituted Lancelot for Triamore. But 
unless I am much mistaken there is a passage in the introduc- 
tion (at the foot of p. li) where Celestina herself appears by 
mistake for Cassiopeia! I wonder: Is this instance of ‘i 
credible carelessness’ due to Mr. Mead or to the Oxford 
University Press? * 

The bibliographical reader will find little in his own line 
in Mr. Mead’s pages. Indeed, the editor is clearly not at home 
in handling early printed books. He should not, for instance, 
give a signature-reference in the form ‘ F*’, since the symbol 
commonly means something else, and what he indicates by 
‘F* back’ is more usually and conveniently expressed by 


* The error is repeated on a later page, and for this second instance an 
erratum-slip has been issued in a subsequent E. E. T. S. volume. 
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‘F4’’. But without some bibliographical familiarity it is 
not possible to edit any old text in a satisfactory manner, and 
the almost complete neglect of this aspect is particularly 
unfortunate in the present case, since the publication raises 
some rather interesting and important problems. 

The imprint on the title-page runs: ‘ At London, Printed 
‘ by Iohn Danter, for Cuthbert Burbie, and are to be sold at 
‘his shop by the Royal Exchange. 1597.’ The shop was 
Burby’s, and the form of the imprint would normally imply 
that he was the publisher of the book and had merely com- 
missioned Danter to print it on his behalf. It is curious, 
therefore, to find the dedication to Edward Stanley, Esquire, 
signed ‘Iohn Danter’. But when we turn to the Stationers’ 
Register we find that the work was apparently entered jointly 
to Danter and Thomas Gosson, from the latter of whom at 
least we must suppose Burby to have derived his interest 
(how, there is no record), and that Danter may, therefore, in 
fact have been half-owner of the copyright as well as printer. 
If so, Danter and Burby stood in exactly the same relation with 
respect to Chinon as did Jaggard and Blount with respect to 
the Shakespeare Folio, but whereas the imprint chosen for 
the former was merely inadequate to express the complicated 
facts, that of the Sseten—* Padaned by Isaac Iaggard, and 
Ed. Blount ’—was actually incorrect, since Blount was not 
a printer. 

But the Stationers’ Register entry will be sought in vain in 
Mr. Mead’s edition. He says, indeed: ‘In the Stationers’ 
‘ Registers (ed. Arber) is entered under the year 1597 The 
* History of Chinon of England, by Christopher Middleton’ ; 
but it is pretty clear that this vague reference is given at 
second hand. Its source I do not know, but in any case it 
4 incorrect. The entry (which is in Arber, iii. §7) runs 
thus : 


* See Studies in the First Folio, London, 1924, p. 152. 
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20° die Ianuarij ./. [1595/6] 

Thomas Gosson Entred for their Copie vnder thandg of bothe the wardens 
and Iohn Danter./ a booke intituled The Firste pte of the famous historye 

of Chinan of England vj? 
It will be noticed that this entry is about a year too early, 
that it does not name the author, and that it refers to a first 
part only. This being so, we must not forget that there 
existed (as Mr. Mead duly records) another work of the same 
title, namely the play ‘chinone of Ingland’, of which the 
Admiral’s company gave 14 performances (not II, as stated) 
between 3 January and 10 November 1596. There is also 
some reason to suppose that the play got printed, for ‘ Chinon 
of England’ is in Rogers and Ley’s list in 1656. However, 
it is hardly likely that it should have been entered for press 
less than three weeks after its first performance, and the play 
is not described as a first part any more than the romance, 
while the appearance of Danter’s name helps to connect the 
entry with the latter. The entry, therefore, goes to prove 
an important point, namely, that at least the earlier portion 
of Middleton’s work was already in existence when the play 
was produced. Professor Schelling’s view that the play was 
based on the romance Mr. Mead pronounces, on his superficial 
investigation, ‘to go beyond the evidence’, but when the 
facts are fully stated it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the Admiral’s piece was a stage version of the first six chapters 
of Middleton, possibly prepared by that author himself. The 
delay in publication was presumably due to the decision to 
add the quite independent second part (chapters vii to xiii). 
Now, if Christopher Middleton was in fact the author of the 
1596 play, it is just possible that it was he and not Thomas 
who was writing for the Admiral’s men in 1602-4. Henslowe 
nowhere mentions his Christian name, none of the plays 
named can be traced among those published as by Thomas, 
while all the early work which Thomas acknowledged was done 
for Paul’s boys. It is perhaps significant that literary critics 
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have found some difficulty in recognizing Thomas’s hand in 
Dekker’s Honest W hore, a play, according to Henslowe, partly by 
‘Middleton’. The possibility is a curious and a disturbing one.! 
I am tempted to add one further point, also not without 
bibliographical significance. The fairy machinery of Chinon of 
England is worked by Oboram, ‘a modified form of Oberon, 
king of the fairies in the old French romance’, namely 
Huon of Bordeaux, to which Mr. Mead, no doubt rightly, 
refers this element in the story. I am not well-read in the 
versions of Huon, and I do not know how far they are con- 
sistent in the form of the name, but Lord Berners’s transla- 
tion appears to have ‘ Oberon’ throughout, while I gather 
that the normal French form is ‘ Auberon’. ‘ Oboram’, 
therefore, is a rather peculiar perversion—if less startling than 
the ‘ O’brian’ of a popular ballad! Now it is a curious fact 
that in Greene’s Fames IV the name of the fairy king, which 
in the text appears as ‘ Oberon ’ (variants, ‘ Obiron ’, ‘ Obiran’), 
is given on the title-page as ‘Oboram’. This play was printed 
in 1598, the year after Chinon. But it had been entered in 
the Stationers’ Register as early as 14 May 1594, and in that 
entry the name is spelt ‘Oborom’ (not ‘Oboron’ as in 
Arber), thus showing that the manuscript title-page from 
which that of 1598 was printed was in existence two years 
before our first notice of Middleton’s romance. I do not 
pretend to interpret the facts, but they are certainly odd. 
Mr. Mead’s volume also includes reprints of Leland’s 
Assertio Inclytissimi Arthurii, 1544, a production best explained, 
as the editor hints, as the first-fruits of insanity, and of Richard 
Robinson’s translation of the same, 1582, an enterprise only 
excused by a desire to please, and doubtless to mulct, a fashion- 
able London toxophilite society, the Ancient Order of Prince 
Arthur. W. W. Grec. 


« Perhaps the fact that Dekker and Thomas Middleton collaborated on 
James’s coronation pageant may be held to save the situation. 
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The Fable of the Bees: or Private Vices, Publick Benefits. By Brrnarp 
Manpevitte, With a commentary critical, historical, and explanatory by 
F. B. Kaye. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1924. Two volumes, pp. cxlvi, 
412; viii, 482. 425. net. 


Ir seems surprising that a book of such importance for the 
light which it throws on the social and political ideas of its 
time as Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees should have had to 
wait so long for an edition on modern lines, but it is not, 
I think, difficult to account for the delay. It is one of those 
works which, interesting alike to the literary and the social 
historian, do not, from the point of view of either, rank as 
quite of the first class, and so tend to be neglected by both. 
Now, however, Mandeville has been given his due in two 
portly volumes provided with an excellent and readable 
introduction and with ample commentary and apparatus 
criticus. But, for the reader of The Library, the chief interest 
of these volumes will probably lie in the full bibliographical 
account of the various editions, and it is to this section of 
the work that I must limit what I have to say. 

First, however, a word as to the get-up of the book. It is 
well printed on an unusually pleasant paper, and is in most 
respects quite worthy of the Oxford Press, but I doubt if it 
was wise to reproduce as general decorations the ornaments 
used by James Roberts, the printer of the earliest editions, 
between 1717 and 1732. There is some justification, when 
reprinting an early text, for reproducing the original orna- 
ments and initials in the places in which they occur, but it 
is not easy to see the use of miscellaneous unidentified repro- 
ductions of early ornaments in modern editorial matter. Soon 
when reproduced from carefully chosen impressions they are 
invariably too thick and clumsy to harmonize with modern 
typography, and in the present instance they detract greatly 
from an otherwise satisfactory page. If they are to be used 
at all—and why use them ?—they should, I think, be re-drawn 
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with the finer line which the original draughtsman presumably 
employed and which the original wood-cutter would doubtless 
have tried to cut had he been working to a page of to-day’s 
presswork. It is not, I may say, made clear whether the initials 
and ornaments used in the text itself are those of the edition 
reprinted or not. 

The ‘ Description of the Editions’ is an elaborate and 
apparently careful piece of work, but it is to be regretted 
RS Mr. Kaye has not listed the signatures of the books 
described. Instead of the usual X-Y" formula he gives us 
a catalogue of the contents, indicating the pagination of each 
section, with only occasional notes of the signatures. In most 
cases, perhaps in all, it is possible from this to infer the biblio- 
graphical make-up of the book, but the calculation is a some- 
what intricate one. 

The most interesting point concerns the first edition of 
Part II, 1729. In some copies of this edition, sheet O has 
been reset throughout, owing probably to some accidental 
shortage. A question therefore arose as to which variety 
represents the original setting, and the problem is ingeniously 
solved by a consideration of the so-called ‘ figures’, which 
as Mr. R. W. Chapman pointed out in The Library for 
December 1922, commonly occur in eighteenth-century books, 
and represent the number of the press employed to print the 
particular sheet or form: it is, I think, the first time that 
these ‘ figures’ have formed the basis of a bibliographical 
argument. The point is, briefly, that whereas both formes of 
all other sheets of the book (including one variety of sheet O) 
were evidently worked on one press, the other variety of sheet O 
was worked, as is shown by its outer and inner forme bearing 
different figures, on two presses. Hence it may fairly be con- 
cluded that there was special haste in the printing, or at any 
rate that there was some deviation from the regular routine, 
and consequently that this variety of O represents the reprint. 
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In passing it may be mentioned that there seems here a curious 
exemplification of the belief which, according to Momoro, 
prevailed in French printing-houses at the end of the century, 
that sheet O was especially subject to ill luck! 

Other points worth notice are concerned with the editions 
of the two parts published together. According to Mr. Kaye 
an edition was announced by Tonson in 1733, but if it ever 
appeared no copy can now be traced. In 1755 a two-volume 
edition was issued at Edinburgh. The sheets of this 1755 
edition were then given a new title, with the name of J. Tonson 
and the date 1734, in order, as the editor supposes, to imitate 
Tonson’s genuine edition of that date. This is an odd story. 
Of course it is not an impossible one, but the information 
which Mr. Kaye gives does not make it certain that he has 
got to the bottom of the matter. If there was a genuine 
edition of 1734 it is very strange that it should completely 
disappear, for the other editions of Mandeville of about this 
date are not especially rare. On the other hand, if there 
never was a 1734 edition, the use, to mask a piracy twenty-one 
years later, of a date at which an edition ought to have 
appeared, though in fact it did not, seems to argue quite 
unusual care and knowledge in the pirate. One would have 
liked a more definite assurance that Mr. Kaye had seen several 
copies of the ‘ faked ’ edition, that the preliminary matter of 
all these is identical, except for the title, with that of the 
1755 edition, and that the title is a clear and evident cancel. 
It would, by the way, have been useful if throughout the 
bibliography the whereabouts of copies of the editions listed 
had been stated. 

The French translation of 1750 is noteworthy as an example 
of a 12mo signed and gathered in alternate eights and fours, 
an arrangement of which there are, I believe, few examples. 

R. B. McKerrow. 








THE EXHIBITION OF BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING 1924 


Tuts year’s exhibition of specimens of English book- 
printing during the previous twelve-month is again held in 
Grafton Street at the Galleries of the Medici Society, to 
whose officials again belongs the credit for its excellent 
arrangement. The books sent from the United States are 
regrettably few, but the English exhibits are considerably 
more numerous than last year’s. They reach a very high 
standard, and there are very few examples of books with 
wrongly placed initials or wrongly proportioned margins, and 
not so many of obviously superfluous largeness as a year ago. 
A small collection of recent French books offers an interesting 
opportunity for a comparison of French and English ideals. 
The exhibition is entirely free, and it is hoped that members 
of the Society will not only visit it themselves, but send their 
friends also to see it, as its effect in forming a sound public 
opinion as to book-building must necessarily depend very 
largely on the number of bookmen who visit it. It is open 
till 19 June. 

A. W. P. 





